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(Continued from page 758). 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of the President, 
Professor J. Basil Buxton, Mr. Alderman Phené Neal, J.P., 
Corporation of London, was unanimously elected to preside 
over the Conference (continued from the previous day), on 
Friday, 15th July, 1927. 

he CHAIRMAN introduced Mr. W. L. Little, who pro- 
ceeded to read a paper on “* Pure Milk.” 


Pure Milk.” 
By W. L. Lrrrie, F.R.C.V.S., Reading. 


In choosing this subject for my paper, I thought it 
would be one which would lead to a good discussion with 
probable benefit to all concerned. 

The majority of milk retailers advertise their milk as 
‘** Pure New Milk” and one wonders how many of them 
supply an article which really answers this description. 
By this I do not wish to infer that our milk supply is not 
good; in fact, the Minister for Agriculture recently 
mentioned that ‘‘ the supply of British milk was second to 
none in the world,” and I have no reason to doubt it ; 
still, we must aim at an ideal, and there is room for improve- 
ment in a good deal of-our supply of this most necessary 
and useful food. Let us hear less of the statement 
frequently made “ that our milk is not fit to drink ” and 
do our best to improve the supply of this most excellent 
food. 

Pure New Milk should be :— 

(1) What is known as Clean Milk, that is to say, it should 
not contain more than 200,000 bacteria per ¢.c. and no 
Bacillus coli in 1-100 c¢.c. 

(2) Should contain uo pathogenic organisms. 

(3) Butter fat should not be under 3 per cent. and 
solids-not-fat should be at least 8-5 per cent. 

(4) As fresh as possible and certainly not over 24 hours 
old. 

To these may be added :— 

(5) In my opinion it should not be homogenized, 
pasteurised or sterilised. 

Can a milk of this description be produced as an economic 
proposition ? I think it can. 

(1) To ensure it being clean, elaborate cowsheds are not 
a necessity. ‘The up-to-date hygienic cowshed embodies 
labour saving devices, so that the better the shed the 
easier it is to produce a clean milk. More time and labour 
are required in badly arranged sheds. The shed should 
be kept free from dust, particularly before milking. Food 
and bedding should be distributed some little time before 
milking. Keep the floors damp during the milking 
period. Dust should not be allowed to accumulate upon 
rafters, beams, windowsills, ete. ‘The cow should be 


groomed daily, using a damp brush, and dung adhering 
to the quarters, flanks and udder removed. Clipping of 
these parts greatly facilitates this. Just previous to 
milking the udder should be again washed with clean cold 
water and a clean cloth. A covered milking pail is a great 
advantage, so are the newest pattern milking machines, 
which have undoubtedly come to stay, the disadvantages 
of the older types having been overcome. 

As soon as a cow has been milked, her milk should be 
placed in a covered receptacle or immediately taken to the 
cooling room, which should be quite apart from the cow- 
shed, and there strained and cooled. The latter is a 
most important procedure as the keeping quality of the 
milk depends a good deal upon this operation. 

All parts, churns and coolers should be well washed and 
then sterilised after milking and protected from con- 
tamination until required again. 

Dirty utensils are the chief cause of losses in the milk 
trade —-owing to the souring of milk. Clean, sterile 
utensils combined with efficient cooling are essential if 
the keeping quality of milk is to be maintained. 

All milk should certainly be delivered to the consumer in 
bottles which are properly disced and capped.  Un- 
fortynately, the expense of carriage makes bottling at the 
farm out of the question for a general milk supply. 

(2) Pathogenic organisms may gain access to milk from 
one of two sources :— 

(a) From the cow. 
(6) From those persons handling the milk. 

(a) Contamination from the cow may be due to tuber- 
culosis, mastitis, sores on the teats, suppuration of the 
udder, vaginitis or metritis. Of these, tuberculosis is the 
most important. 

Tubercle bacilli may be present in milk which is con- 
taminated by fwcal matter from cows suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the lungs ; this should not occur if proper cleanli- 
ness is carried out. The only other means of access of 
tubercle bacilli to the milk would be when the cow ts 
excreting bacilli in her milk. 

(b) It is extremely important from a Public Health point 
of view that all persons handling milk should be free from 
contagious disease as also should those persons with whom 
they come in contact. 

(3) The percentage of butter fat and solids-not-fat 
should never be below the standard in a sample of mixed 
milk from a herd of cows. 

The percentage of butter fat may be influenced by :— 

(a) Individuality of the cow. 

(6) Period of lactation. 

(c) Irregular intervals between milkings. 
(d) The milker and his efficiency. 

(e) Certain foods. 

(f) The quantity of milk produced. 

(a) It has been shown that the butter fat content of the 
milk of individual cows varies considerably and samples 
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taken from the same cow on different days have been shown 
also to vary. 

(b) A freshly calved cow in good condition will for a 
short time give milk with a high butter fat content. It 
then becomes about normal and if the cow is milking heavily 
for some time may become subnormal. Later it becomes 
normal or even above normal as the quantity given 
diminishes. 

(c) The shorter the interval between milkings the higher 
the butter fat content; the morning milk is generally 
lower in butter fat than the afternoon. Unfortunately 
the demands of the consumer, the distributor and the 
railway companies make it difficult for the producer to 
milk at regular intervals. 

(d) It has been shown that even when all milkers appeaT 
to be efficient the milk obtained by some will have a higher 
butter fat percentage than others from the same cow. 

The strippings are always very rich in butter fat and it is, 
therefore, essential that the stripping should be thoroughly 
done. 

(e) Certain foods, especially those rich in protein, have a 
tendency to increase the butter fat content, but this is 
generally only transitory. On the other hand, excess of 
certain oils in the ration will decrease the butter fat content, 

(f) As a general rule the milk of high yielding cows has 
a lower butter fat content than that of low yielding cows. 

Solids-not-fat do not so frequently vary nor to such an 
extent—-the general rule is that the higher the yield the 
lower the percentage of solids-not-fat. 

It will be seen that all these factors can be controlled by 
the producer and in a well managed herd there should be 
little difficulty in maintaining the standard. By keeping 
the intervals between milkings as regular as possible, 
supervising his milkers, feeding on carefully arranged 
rations and having milk samples from individual cows 
examined frequently for butter fat, he should be able to 
eliminate the cow with a persistent low percentage. In 
all this he can be helped by the County Technical Staff. 

(4) Unfortunately, milk cannot be produced in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply large cities in proximity. 
Some has always to travel by rail, sometimes from long 
distances and very often delivery from the producer is 
only once a day. Still, it ought to be possible for milk to 
be delivered to the consumer under 24 hours old. 

It is probable that by good organisation and better 
railway facilities milk could be retailed which is tolerably 
fresh. From a dietetic point of view it is very essential 
that milk should be as fresh as possible, for even if sweet 
it has been shown that its food value is lessened with age. 
Leersum found that milk 16 hours old would not protect 
guinea pigs fed upon a diet deficient in the antiscorbutic 
vitamin, whereas milk five hours old did; it ought to be 
mentioned also that the latter milk was a clean milk, 
whereas the former was ordinary commercial milk. Keep- 


ing milk in refrigerators for any length of time ought not 
to be allowed-—-although in very hot weather these are 
useful for storing during short periods. 

(5) Milk which has been homogenised, pasteurised or 
sterilised should be sold as such, and if pasteurised the 
method employed should conform to the Ministry of Health 
requirements for this grade of milk. 


That heat in any form has an adverse effect upon milk 
is certain, although evidence of degeneration is difficult 
to show. 

It is debateable whether milk which has been homogenised 
should be sold as pure new milk as the process alters it so 
that the cream does not rise, but it is said does not alter its 
nutritive value — in fact it issaid to be more easily digested ; 
nevertheless, the purchasers cannot see the cream as they 
like to do. However, the milk cannot be robbed of this 
important constituent, which may also be an advantage. 


McInernay states that the solids are slightly decreased by 
clarification. 

Clarifying, if done, should be done on the farm; it ought 
not to be necessary after leaving the producer’s premises. 
If clarified by the producer it should be done directly after 
milking so that it is not necessary to use artificial heat. 

The consensus of opinion to-day is that milk is certainly 
altered, and not to its advantage from the consumer’s 
standpoint, by pasteurisation, if one takes it for granted 
that the milk is free from pathogenic organisms and dirt. 

Those in favour of pasteurising maintain that it is the 
only way with our present milk supply to ensure that no 
live pathogenic organisms are present, but with the big 
distributor there is the all important question of the keeping 
quality, to keep milk which is not over-clean sweet-—- 
until it reaches the consumer, especially during the summer 
months. It is not unusual to hear even in the country 
that milk delivered to the consumer for breakfast turns 
sour before the afternoon—this ought never to be as, if the 
milk is produced clean and delivered in sterile bottles, 
it will keep easily for 48 hours, and has been known to 
keep 96 hours and more at ordinary room temperatures. 

It has been shown that the keeping quality of milk is 
influenced by the number of organisms present. In the 
U.S.A., where pasteurisation is widespread, it is becoming 
a practice to add fruit juice to milk when fed to children, 
this can only be because something necessary has been 
removed from it. 

The fact that pasteurised milk keeps sweet for a con- 
siderable length of time is not altogether an advantage. 
We want it to keep sweet a reasonable time, but, as shown 
before, fresh milk has a higher food value than that which 
is stale and during the winter months, when fruit and 
vegetables are scarce, this is an important point. We 
certainly ought to be able to have a fresh, sweet, raw milk 
during the winter months even though, owing to fau'ts, 
the methods of the producer and poor transit facilities, 
it may still be necessary to pasteurise that which is con- 
sumed in the larger cities during the summer. Even then 
it would be better if the pasteurising could be done by the 
consumer to prevent a repetition of the process, as it has 
been shown that once pasteurising is not so detrimental 
as a repetition of the process. There is at present nothing 
to prevent milk being pasteurised on more than one 
occasion, surely a very wrong position to be in. 

It has been shown by Meanwell that “ pasteurising at 
145°F. for 30 minutes does not always destroy the tubercle 
bacillus in naturally infected milk, but this combination 
of time and temperature is effective in most instances.” 
This has also been demonstrated by other workers. It 
would, therefore, be much better to attack this question 
at its source and produce a milk which is known to be free 
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from tubercle bacilli than to rely upon a method which is 
not always satisfactory, especially under commercial 
conditions. If we can produce a milk which is free from 
tuberculous contamination, then pasteurising is not required. 
This can be done by making use of the tuberculin test, by 
frequent veterinary inspections of dairy herds and ensuring 
a Clean milk. 

No one wishes to drink a mixture of milk and pathogenic 
organisms, whether these are dead or alive. 

If our milk supply does not come up to the standard for 
pure new milk is it not our fault ? The Medical Officer, 
the Veterinary Surgeon and the Sanitary Inspector must 
all take their share of the blame—undoubtedly some are 
very much handicapped by the Finance Committees of 
the Local Authorities. This certainly applies to the 
Veterinary Officers—how many of them are allowed to 
make periodic inspections of all the dairy animals in their 
districts ? 

In my experience the milk producer, if properly 
approached, will always listen and is generally eager to do 
anything possible which may improve the quality of his 
milk. 

It is true that there are some backsliders who probably 
have not sufficient intelligence to produce a clean milk, 
but these are very few and will have to be eliminated. 


Discussion. 


Mr. A. M. Trotrer, M.R.C.V.S., of Glasgow, in opening 
the discussion, said that he was surprised that Mr. Little 
had suggested lowering the percentage of butter fat in 
milk to 3. The question of the amount of butter fat in 
milk was very important. In Scotland they had no 
difficulty in retaining the standard of 3-5 per cent. He 
thought it would be a good system if milk could be sold 
according to its value of butter fat, as that system would 
give the straight-forward farmer a better chance of obtaining 
better value for high grade milk. 

He laid great stress on the importance of the cooling 
process, which was a difficult matter when one considered 
the source of water, often of a high temperature in summer, 
to which a farmer was limited. The cooling process was 
of greater importance when milk had to be delivered to a 
great distance. A most important point was to see that 
the cooler was scrupulously clean and that no outside 
contamination took place. He thought it was a question- 
able point whether much progress had been made on the 
old-fashioned methods, and advocated plenty of boiling 
water, soda and ‘elbow grease.” It was also mentioned 
that vessels should be cleaned before they were returned 
to the farmer as he had not the same good facilities as the 
town. 

He thought we should do well to follow the United 
States in the matter of insisting that people who handled 
milk be examined once a month, as well as the cows. 


The need for pasteurised milk was emphasised, both’ 


for the sake of prolonging the life of the milk and destroy- 
ing germs, although it had been said that it induced the 
farmer to become careless, a view with which he did not 
agree. That method would probably destroy 99 per cent. 
of bacteria, but not always those of tuberculosis. Another 
point was the danger of the thermometer not always 
registering truly, in which case heat applied might not 
come up to the required standard. 

The speaker also dealt with the subject of license, as in 
Canada, and thought it might be adopted with advantage 
in this country. He pointed out that the milk industry 
was @ most complex one and it must be remembered that 
the interests had to be considered of the farmer (or producer) 
the milk distributor and the consumer. He concluded by 
saying that milk was an essential food, but could 
become a poison. 


Mr. F. Leeps Goocu, F.R.C.V.S., Stamford, said that 
both the words “‘ pure”? and “‘ new” were very elastic 
when applied to milk, as one might have “ pure” milk 
with a low butter fat ratio and vice versa, and again what 
was sold as ‘‘ new” milk in the large towns and cities in 
the morning would be considered ‘‘ old” at the place of 
production. 


It was very difficult to discuss a paper with only an 
abstract before one, as without the context one might read 
into it quite a different interpretation than that the writer 
intended to convey. He would not like to say that it was 
necessary to have 3 per cent. of butter fat to have “ pure” 
milk, although legally it was essential, as he did not think 
that any bench of magistrates would convict a producer 
when summoned if he was able to prove that the milk sold 
and the sample procured by the prosecution was direct 
from the cow without adulteration, although it might 
contain less than 3 per cent. of butter fat. 

Many dairies sold “‘ pure” milk and not “ pure new” 
milk, and that, in many instances, was the more correct 
description. 

He did not agree altogether with the essayist when he 
said ‘‘ those factors which influence the percentage of the 
butter fat can be controlled by the producer,” as many 
instances had arisen in which the same food had been given 
and yet, for some reason not always easily explained, the 
butter fat ratio fell lower than the standard of 3 per cent. 
and those were some factors which the producer could not 
control. 

The essayist asked the question ‘Can a milk of this 
description be produced economically ?”’ That depended 
upon many circumstances :— 

The number of cows in the herd. 

2. The selection of the animals. 

3. The owner’s knowledge of food values and the 
proportion necessary for production and main- 
tenance. 

4. Transport—distance from stations, ete. 

5. Position and condition of the ‘ byre.”’ 

6. The quality of the labour employed. 

Many other things were essential or non-essential for 
obtaining the best results and he would only enumerate 
a few :— 

1. It was essential for each animal to have a continuous 

supply of fresh drinking water. 

2. The feeding should always be at regular intervals, 
also the milking and, certainly from an economic 
standpoint, he would not consider it either essential 
or necessary to have three milkings per day. 

3. Although some stated that pasture was not essential, 
he maintained that animals on a good pasture with 
other proper food could produce milk far more 
economically than those on bad pastures. 

The essayist stated that the producer could always have 
his sample examined by sending to the County Staff, but 
this was not so easy when the producer was some distance 
from the analyst. ‘The terms sterilised and pasteurised 
were often a fraud on the consumer. He agreed with Mr. 
Trotter that it was easy to maintain a 3-5 per cent. of butter 
fat in a mixed sample. He was also of opinion that a 
regular inspection of the milkers was quite as essential 
as a regular inspection of the cows. 

He would like to congratulate the essayist on his paper. 

Dr. J. A. Farrer, M.D., D.P.H., County Medical Officer 
of Health for Leicestershire, gave particulars of a scheme 
initiated in Leicestershire by means of which specimens 
of milk, as delivered to the consumer, were examined 
bacteriologically. He stated that 1,250 examinations had 
been made and that 41 per cent. were found to be within 
‘Grade A” standard. 

The result of the scheme had been to stimulate interest 
in the production of clean raw milk and this was essential 
in a county in which the dairy cattle numbered 55,000, 
and the approximate annual value of the milk was 
£1,750,000. Much improvement had occurred as_ the 
result of education not only of the milk producer, but also 
of the retailer and consumer. Some dirty milk, however, 
was dispatched out of the county to large pasteurising 
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firms, and he advocated that stringent steps should be 
taken to remedy this. 

He quoted statisties showing the lower infantile mortality 
in districts where ** Grade A”’ milk was available and where 
his staff had advocated its use in preference to other forms 
of milk. That Leicestershire was improving its milk 
supplies was evidenced by the fact that there were four 
producers of Certified milk and 14 * Grade A” producers 
in the county, and there were indications of a steady 
increase in the future. 

He was emphatically of the opinion that by the co- 
operation of medical men, producers and consumers, 
much could be done to increase not only the amount of 
milk consumed, but also its purity. All that was needed 
to produce ideal conditions was the existence of amicable 
relations, and a little give and take. 

Mr. W. Twenp, M R.C.V.S., Sheffield, remarked that 
they would never do any real good in the production of 
clean milk at the farm until they got the farmer interested 
in producing clean milk. It was better to spend time 
giving lectures to farmers and holding clean milk com- 
petitions than to threaten prosecutions. He thought it 
would be a mistake to raise the legal percentage of butter 
fat content in milk from 3 to 3-5 per cent. If one took a 
sample from the mixed milk of six cows it would usually 
be found over 3 per cent. fat, but it was possible to find 
individual cows which would never give 3-5 per cent. fat. 

Colonel J. W. BrirrLteEBANK, C.M.G., P.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.8.M, Chief Veterinary Officer, Manchester, con- 
gratulated Mr. Little on his paper, which contained much 
that was useful, but bore considerable evidence that it 
was the work of an enthusiast who, having convinced 
himself on evidence satisfactory to himself that his views 
were right, set to work to try and prove his case. 

There had been some talk the previous day of optimism 
and pessimism, but Mr. Little was undoubtedly an optimist, 
and having said that raw milk, and raw milk only, was the 
correct policy, he immediately started to try and build up 
a case against any other methods or expedients, and made 
many statements which required a good deal of scrutiny. 

Some of those who, like himself, had been actively 
concerned with the question under discussion for a great 
many years, had lost some of their optimism, as they had 
to face actual facts in their daily work. They were quite 
prepared to agree that pure raw milk, incapable of con- 
veying disease, was the best for everyone, but were they 
to content themselves with Utopian shibboleths when they 
knew perfectly well, and he challenged anyone to deny it, 
that for 90 per cent. of the consumers it was, under existing 
circumstances, a sheer impossibility to get such milk ? 

Practically every industrial community with which he 
was acquainted had an average of not less than 10 per 
cent. of its supply infected with tuberculosis, and were they 
to console the possible victims of this infection with the 
pious hopes of Utopian principles which left unchecked 
this constant stream of infection ? 

In Manchester they were quite alive to those facts and 
had given the most unstinting support to the production 
of high-grade raw milk-—support of a far-reaching charac- 
ter which involved considerable expense to the community, 
and the receivable supply of such high-grade raw milk 
was so small as to be unworthy of consideration. 

They heard a great deal about what America was doing 
or had done, but what of it ? The problem in the British 
Isles was quite different as compared with that of a new 
country which really had no history. 

The late medical officer of health for Manchester was 
the true pioneer of clean “ disease-free’ raw milk, and as 
far back as 1896 commenced his campaign, and later was 
assisted by the late Professor Delepine, whose work was 
familiar to all students of this question. Moreover, for 
26 years the Municipal Institutions had been supplied 
with clean raw milk from tuberculin-tested herds, but it 
took some 1,500 farms to supply such a city. 

Knowing all these facts, they had urged pasteurisation 
as defined in the Special Designations Order of 1922, and 
what was the present position ’ Probably not less than 


two-thirds of the supply was so treated in admirably- 
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equipped establishments, strictly controlled day by day 
by himself and his assistants. 

Samples of mixed milk from such establishments were 
systematically examined by the biological test, and in no 
case had tubercle bacilli been found in the output of any 
of their licensed establishments. Was not this a great gain 
and benefit to the community ? 

A good deal had been said about vitamins, but he was 
satisfied to follow the work of some great investigators in 
this phase of the work,as Sir Gowland Hopkins, the eminent 
biochemist of Cambridge University. 

Finally, it was his considered opinion that under modern 
conditions it was impossible to secure an adequate supply 
of safe clean raw milk for large communities, unless the 
distribution of milk was made a municipal service and 
monopoly as in some other essential services such as 
water, gas, etc. 

Alderman TWEEDLE, Birkenhead, stated that he would 
like to know what would become of all the milk produced 
falling below a certain standard ; was it not better for it 
to be submitted to a process of pasteurisation rather than 
be sent to the public in a questionable state ’ He thought 
there was more need for co-operation between the town 
and county authorities. 

Professor G. H. WooupRIDGE. F.R.C.V.S., Royal Veter- 
inary College, London, said that under present conditions 
a pure milk supply sufficient for the needs of the great 
population of this country was not yet possible, and until 
such a desirable state of affairs was reached he considered 
that the bulk of milk that did not reach a graded standard 
should be pasteurised by the ‘‘ retarding process.” The 
consumption of milk was inadequate, being far less in this 
country than in any other country in Europe. He did not 
agree with Mr. Little that heat in any form reduced the 
food value of milk, and pointed out that in the ‘ holding 
process”? of pasteurisation there was no alteration as 
regards vitamins, albumins, lactose or fats. Milk carried 
to our large cities would not keep unless submitted to 
some process of preservation such as that. . 

A minimum of 3 per cent. of butter fat as a food value 
must be insisted on in milk. He strongly advocated the 
slogan ‘‘ drink more milk.” 

Dr. P. Stantey BuakerR, Medical Officer of Health, 
Dudley, remarked that it had been estimated by leading 
veterinary surgeons that 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
milk cows in this country were tuberculous and that 80 
per cent. of tuberculous cervical and mesenteric glands 
in children under five years of age were due to the bovine 
type of the bacillus and a large percentage of other forms of 
surgical tuberculosis also. With such a state of things, 
what were we going to do to free the children from this 
source of infection ? He was an ardent and out-and-out 
supporter of Grade A Certified Milk to be consumed raw, 
but thought that, until tuberculosis was entirely eliminated 
from our milk herds, that quality of milk could not be 
universally guaranteed. He was sure that, although very 
occasionally the tubercle bacilli was not killed in milk that 
was said to have been pasteurised, nevertheless, speaking 
generally, pasteurisation carried out in the recognised 
modern way, must do a great deal to render the milk safe 
from tubercle bacilli and other germs. He would never 
advise a mother at the clinic to give a baby raw milk unless 
he was absolutely sure that it was from a certified animal. 
To rid the country from tuberculosis amongst our cattle, 
the latter must be treated in exactly the same way as 
human beings—that is, they should be given plenty of 
light and air and healthy surroundings inside and outside 
the places in which they lived. Cattle that were out in the 
open, Summer and Winter, were more healthy and free 
from disease than those confined in close, dark and crowded 
quarters. 

Dr. J. T. McNas, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H., Medical 
Officer of Health, Stafford, was strongly in favour of good 
housing for cattle. In his opinion, it was as important as 
for humans and good conditions would do much to reduce 
disease. He pointed out that nothing would spread 
disease through a herd quicker than a stuffy and ill-ven- 
tilated cowshed. 
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He was sorry more had not been said about the human 
element helping to spread tuberculosis in cattle and 
pointed out that even after pasteurisation it was possible 
for milk to become infected through a carrier. 

He thought it was a pity the public could be so deceived 
by the description of milk as ** cleaned,” for he considered 
that once dirty, milk was permanently damaged. 

Dr. Marett, Medical Officer of Health for States of 
Jersey, said that he had listened to the papers with much 
interest, and had hoped to hear something more about the 
diseases of milch cows. When Mr. Gooch mentioned that 
all lung conditions in cattle were not due to tuberculosis, 
he hoped to hear something about those other lung diseases. 
In Jersey they had not got bovine tuberculosis, but they 
had a certain amount of blastomycosis. That condition 
was recognised in cattle in the States and in Italy. Moni- 
lias were to be recovered from milk in Jersey and they had 
monilia infections in man. 

Another question which he would like to ask was, 
‘* What was the effect on the stamina of a breed, where old 
cows were bred from ?”’ In Jersey, cows of 16 or 17 years 
had calves; let them compare that with the progeny of 
women who had passed the prime of the child-bearing age ; 
it struck him that for sturdy stock, to get the best results, 
it was unwise to breed from old cows. 

That question of sturdy, disease-resistant stock, housed 
in well-ventilated and well-lit cowsheds, had to be brought 
to the notice of the farmer, in a practical way. It was of 
no use to theorise on ventilation ; the best thing was to 
have a talk with the farmer in the cowshed when the 
cattle were in, go on talking until he shortly suggested 


that they might carry on the conversation outside —that 
he invariably did suggest. Then ask him, why? The 
answer was always that it was less stuffy outside. Then 


was the time to point out that the cattle had to put up with 
the stuffiness for hours and that coming out of a hot shed 
in the early morning was likely to give rise to coughs, and 
that the condition could only be remedied by proper 
means of ventilation. 

In conclusion, the one question to which he would like 
an answer was, “‘Is there any blastomycetie infection of 
the lungs or udders in cattle over here in England ?”’ 

Mr. LITTLE, in replying, stated that he thought it would 
be a good idea to pay farmers on the percentage of butter 
fat found in milk and also to give them a bonus for clean 
milk. At great length he pointed out the seriousness of 
continually heating milk and felt sure the irritability of 
children was often due to the continual warming up of 
milk. 

Mr W. Jackson Youne, F.R.C.V.5., proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Little for his paper, which was seconded 
by Mr. E. J. BuRNDRED, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., and carried 


unanimously. 

Dr. GERALD LEIGHTON, O.B.E., M.D., D.Se., F.R.S.E., 
and Mr. T. PARKER, F.R.C.V.S., were associated in a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, which was carried with acclam. 
ation. 

This terminated the proceedings of the second session. 


Acute coccidiosis in sheep is characterised by a bloody 
dysentery and an acute inflammation of the intestinal 
mucosa. The chronic form of coccidiosis is manifested by 
less intensive digestive disorders and by a thickenipg and 
corrugation of the mucosa, especially of the large intestine. 
The intestinal lesions of the chronic type of this malady are 
very similar to those of Johne’s disease. The acute type 
usually responds when the feed is changed and intestinal 
antiseptics are administered. 


Thyroxin, the active principle or hormone of the thyroid 
gland, has been made synthetically by Harrington and 
Barger in the University College, London. Synthetic 
production should insure a uniform product and if the 
price is within reason, it will be used extensively.— Science. 
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Some Diseases of Bovines not described in Textbooks. 


By G. J. Ropers, F.R.C.V.S., Pwllheli, Carnarvon. 


I make no apology for the scrappiness of the paper I 
intend to read to you, as it is a stop-gap after one of 
the other members has withdrawn, and | trust you will 
As we have had a number of 
I thought I would 
address you on a few practical matters with which I meet 


take this into consideration. 
papers recently on scientific subjects, 


in practice. 

On a certain New Year’s day I decided to keep a record 
of every case | visited for a year, and to divide them into 
three classes : 

1. Those | could diagnose to my own satisfaction. 

2. Those L was unable to diagnose. 

3. Those [I met with on which textbooks are silent. 

L also thought that I would tell my clients, in every case 
I could not diagnose, that I did not know what was wrong. 

I kept the classification up for a whole year, more or 
less faithfully, but I had to give up my decision to inform 
the owners the truth as to my diagnosis, and to revert 
to saying my prayers night and morning after my evasive 
answers to them. What surprised me in running through 
these records was the number of cases | visited during the 
year upon which I could not make a decided diagnosis and, 
when opportunity occurred for post-mortem examination, 
how far I was from being able to arrive at a proper diagnosis 
even in cases met daily. After being in practice for twenty 
years, such cases as colic in horses, digestive troubles 
in cattle and even chest troubles, on post-mortem often 
assumed quite a different aspect from what I had expected. 
But it is with the third class of disease that I intend to keep 
you for a short time, in the hope more of learning something 
myself from the discussion than of teaching anybody else. 

1. Acute Dermatitis. 

Ll have seen recorded in the 
two cases of a disease in cattle where acute dermatitis 
I have seen 


Veterinary Record one or 


occurs on the white portion of the body. 
three or four cases in my practice, and it must be fairly 
prevalent throughout the country. It oceurs in very hot 
weather—I have never seen a case except after four or five 
consecutive hot days. Ll have only seen it in bullocks and 
when the colour is black and ‘white (Friesian colour), 
although there may be whole white cattle in the same tield, 
If seen early they appear stiff, uncomfortable, with a 
temperature of 103° F. or 104° F., and with very tender 
skin. The white skin becomes blistered, then this cracks 


. and peels off, giving the animal a very peculiar appearance 


—in one instance I am sure there was an area of many 
square feet where the skin had peeled off. What can be 
the cause puzzles me, as in one instance there was another 
black and white bullock in the same field and he was all 
right. Is it caused by some idiosyneracy in the animal 
or by the rays of the sun which are divided up by some 
condition in the air, or by some other agency ? 

2. Fatty Tumours and Accumulations of Fat round the 
Intestines in Bulls. 

These conditions occur, as far as my experience goes, 
only in show bulls, that are kept in first-class condition 

* Presented 'to the North Wales Division N.V.M.A., at Llanrwst, 
29th July, 1927. 
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for many years, particularly if liberally fed with Indian 
meal, My first experience of it was many years ago in 
consultation with another member who asked if I would 
come with him to see a bull which had turned out to be 
** in-calf.”” On examination the bull was in perfect health as 
far as temperature, pulse, etc., was concerned, but he 
would only eat about half his rations, and was gradually 
going down in condition. On the off flank a hard substance 
could be felt just like a calf in a cow. Per rectum the 
whole of the intestines within reach had a_ peculiar, 
thickened, doughy feeling. The swelling felt from the 
outside could be reached per rectum and the bowel could 
be felt entering into the centre of it in a most curious 
manner. 

I diagnosed a tumour, probably a sarcoma, as the bull 
had been tested tor tuberculosis, but on post-mortem 
examination there was nothing to be seen but an accumula- 
tion of fat around the whole of the intestines. In two 
places it had developed into a big tumour about the size of 
a bucket, which pressed upon and occluded the lumen of the 
intestines, hence the losing of condition, etc. Since this 
ease I have seen four or five more of them, but I have never 
seen a case recorded in any periodical. Quite recently 
I saw a case that had been insured and a London prac- 
titioner was sent down by the insurance company to inspect 
the bull. Although it turned out to be tuberculous as well 
as showing the fatty accumulation, this member, who sees 
scores of insured bulls in a year, said he nad never seen a 
similar case. Treatment of fatty tumours is not satis- 
factory ; in fact, once the condition is well established, 
it is useless. But if diagnosis caa be made early saline 
purgatives and short rations of albumenoid diet will cure 
the disease. Only once, however, have I had a chance of 
seeing a case before it was well developed, for the condition 
comes on so gradually. 

3. A Nervous Disease of Calves. 

This eccurs in calves trom three weeks to three months’ 
old, usually about six weeks, and always, in my experience, 
in calves that are sucking the dam or that are very well 
done on the bucket. The farmer usually asks what was 
the cause of the sudden death of a calf which went quite 
mad, Or often a peculiar noise or yell iv heard from the 
calf pen, and when you rush there you tind either a dead 
ealf or one dying, as is always the case, in convulsions. 
I happened to be in a farm once examining the teat of a 
cow which had a calf with her, and whilst I was with the 
cow the calf started to champ his jaws, his eyes bulged out, 
he gave « peculiar yell and then started to run round the 
box stark mad. In three minutes he was down and 
exhausted, and in another three minutes he was dead. 

I have had four deaths on one farm this year, and all 
were reared on the bucket, though [ must add that they are 
always done well on this farm. 

I have seen only one calf that has had this disease 
continue to live. In this case the animal was totally 
blind for life, and was for a whole week unable to stand. 
What can cause the death of these calves so suddenly ? 
That it acts on the brain I am certain. Is it some form of 
ptomaine poisoning or cerebral hemorrhage, or what ? 
I have made a post-mortem examination on three or four 
cases. The organs all appeared normal, as far as I could 
judge, except the brain, and all I could see there was 


congestion of the meninges, but no clots. On some pedigree 
farms it is a serious matter, and I have tried many things 
as preventatives. What I have found most successful 
is a dose of castor oil three times a week, but as I am totally 
in the dark as to the cause it is difficult to prescribe. | 
tried luminal soda on one farm ia 5 grain doses three times 
a week, but I lost two cases there again. 

4. Aftermath Disease ( Clwy /yr /adlodd). 

This is a disease almost confined to milking cows, and 
it is seen only during the aftermath season, particularly 
when the aftermath is very luxuriant. The first symptoms 
are hurried breathing and a characteristic grunt with each 
expiration. The temperature is never above 103° F., 
usually it is normal, as is the pulse. In fact the novice 
might think there is almost nothing amiss with the cow. 
At this stage a smart blister over the lungs and abdomen 
will often cut short the disease and the cow will be cudding 
in 24 hours. But if the grunt persists for 48 hours and the 
breathing continues to be hurried and through the mouth, 
it is a serious case and, as far as my experience goes, 
no medicine will be of any use. If she is going to pull 
through the cow will do so unaided and not because of any 
remedies supplied. I have tried using the stomach pump, 
and injecting soda bicarb, and mild antiseptics, such as 
Dimol, alum subsalicylate, ete., but they are of little use, 
and often the animals die in seven or eight days from 
exhaustion. Post-mortem examination reveals acute 
pleurisy and sometimes lesions in the lungs. For some 
years I thought this was the origin of the disease but now, 
after further experience, [ think the trouble originates in 
the rumen and then spreads from there to the other 
stomachs as well as the chest. 

I have never seen a case on clover aftermath, only on 
meadows, and this suggests that certain plants are the 
cause. I have never, too, seen a case in cows that are 
having artilicial food. In some seasons I see 30 or 40 cases, 
and out of that number quite 10% die. 

5. Chronic Tympanites. 

You all know this condition and how difficult 
disappointing the treatment is. Some years ago I saw in 
one of the American journals, and have since seen in the 
Veterinary Record, an account of somebody making an 
opening in the rumen and leaving this open to allow the 
If the cause is not tuberculosis this is 
quite successful. The operation is done standing. You 
first pass in the trocar and then from the hole make a 
6-inch incision through the flank. The skin and rumen 
on both sides of the incision are taen sutured with strong 
silk, and if in doubt you can pass your hand in and explore 
for any foreign body, ete. I now do not hesitate, if a case 
does not respond to the usual treatment, to operate in this 
way, leaving the hole open and fattening the animal oi! 
I know of one cow which I operated upon 


and 


gases to escape. 


for the butcher. 
two years ago which still has a fistula and feces are passe 
out through it when she lies down on that side. 

6. Chronic Red Water. 

Wallis Hoare describes this disease under ‘ Chronic 
Hemorrhagic Cystitis,” and states that it occurs in various 
parts of the Continent but notin the British Isles. Very 
full particulars of the disease as existing in British Columbia 
have appeared in the Journal of Comparative Pathology. 
It should not be confused with ordinary red water (piro- 
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plasmosis). In my practice I seo from ten to twenty cases 
a year, occurring always in aged cows (never before the 
fourth calf). 

The first symptom is the passing of a little blood in the 
urine at the end of micturition. Later on the whole 
urine is red, and on examination of the urine under the 
microscope the red blood corpuscles are seen intact. There 
is never any tendency to constipatiorf. Usually this 
state of affairs lasts ten days or so, then another attack 
occurs in from two to six months which lasts much longer. 
The third attack is usually the last, but it only occurs after 
months or even years of the disease, the cause of death in 
each instance being colic caused by blood filling up the 
bladder, which usually bursts. ‘The disease is seen on a 
similar type of farm, usually on the hills where ferns are 
prevalent, and it is worse in those places where the cattle 
are done well in winter and are turned on to poor pastures in 
summer; I therefore consider it to be a deficiency disease —- 
probably a deficiency of lime salts. Usually treatment is 
hopeless, but recently I have tried calcium lactate in 
conjunction with injections of colloidal calcium and also 
washing out the bladder with antiseptic solutions, and in 
some cases this seemed to act very well. But the best 
policy is to fatten the cow as soon as possible, and usually 
this can be done. On post-mortem examination the bladder 
is usually found to be full of cauliflower-like tumours which 
bleed on the least touch, and usually, as said before, the 
bladder is ruptured owing to the urethra being blocked with 
clotted blood. The kidneys also, in advanced cases, are 
diseased, probably from back pressure. In some other 
cases the whole of the bladder is covered by small tumours 
the size of a pea and these cases live much longer. 

7. Piroplasmosis. 

Since I have mentioned chronic red water I thought I 
would wind up my paper with a few remarks on ordinary 
red water piroplasmosis, or bovine hemoglobinuria. I 
will not describe the cause or the symptoms, as they are 
familiar to all of you residing in districts where this disease 
exists. About twenty years ago, soon after Mettam 
found the cause of this disease, I attended a show bullock 
that had never been out at grass and yet he was affected 
with the disease. ‘Lhe owner of the bullock had read of the 
disease in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and he asked me to certify whether or not the parasites 
were in the blood. I took the microscope with me and 
made a smear on the spot and found them. They had 
evidently been carried by ticks in the bracken which was 
used as bedding. More remedies have been tried for this 
disease than any disease of which I know (except perhaps, 
milk fever, before we had the air injection treatment), 
but I am convinced that if someone would only take up 
the matter of immunisation the problem could be solved. 
I have personally tried the citrated blood from an affected 
animal as a preventative, having sent the blood up to a 
laboratory to be prepared. But it was very uncertain, as 
in some cases it caused a real red water, and in others only 
a very mild immunity. It would be a very great boon if 
one could inoculate all the cattle on some farms (for I 
have seen as many as twenty animals on the same farm 
affected in a season), particularly when fresh cattle are 
brought into an infected farm such as when a change of 
tenancy occurs. The farmer’s usual remedy is Lang’s 
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remedy, ¢.e., common salt. In some parts of the country 
there is not the tendency there is here to constipation, 
for Gibbings, of Tavistock, experimented on thirty cases 
with an intravenous injection of tartar emetic. In every 
case in which I tried it the animals died unless it was 
accompanied with some purgative. Unfortunately, such 
a number of mild cases occur which the farmers cure 
themselves that we are usually not called in until the 
third or fourth day, and by this time the animal is so 
debilitated that the animal cannot stand a big dose of 
It is then that large injections of salt and 
But until we can 


mag. sulph. 
water by the stomach pump are useful. 
get some drug to inject into the blood which will kill the 
parasites, attending red water cases will not be very satis- 
factory. I may say that I only see about 10% of the cases 
for which I prescribe. That is, [ have drenches made ready 
which consist of large doses of mag. sulph. and aloes with 
carminatives. I advise no solid food to be given during 
the first two days, but plenty of water should be left with 
the animal. Warm clothing is necessary and a fair amount 
of treacle may be given with the medicine ; linseed tea, 
bran, etc., are also helpful. Tartar emetic (16 to 30 grains 
in two or three ounces of water injected intravenously) 
has not been very successful in my hands, nor has trypan 
blue either intravenously or hypodermically. Trypan 
blue has the disadvantage of staining the tissues and the 
milk in some cases for ten or fourteen days. In my 
opinion, it is not a specific. I have tried also adrenalin, 
colloidal antimony and many other drugs, apart of course 
from drugs like turpentine, lead acetate, etc., but I must 
say that so far I have not found anything that will kill 
the parasites in the blood and therefore all our treatment 
is palliative, keeping up the strength of the animal with 
milk and eggs, injections of saline solution under the skin, 
ete., until the parasites of their own accord decide to 
stop destroying the red blood corpuscles. Here I would 
like to ask what is the largest amount of normal saline 
solution any member has injected under the skin in the cow, 
and what is the procedure ?_ I encountered difficulty with 
an ordinary injection needle to get a sufficient quantity 
to enter the subcutaneous tissue and I now use an ordinary 
enema syringe. I would also like to know what amount of 
this saline solution is absorbed from the stomach and 
intestines. I have an idea thaf more is absorbed than we 
generally think. 1 had an outbreak of this disease on a 
farm four years ago amongst milking cows. ‘Two had died 
before I was called in. The third I saw early, but although 
I tried everything I could think of she died on the fifth day. 
The urine was still quite black, but she was not constipated. 
In the fourth case I used trypan blue at the commencement 
and repeated the dose on the second and fourth day, but 
this cow, too. died on the fifth day from loss of blood. 
In all they lost six cows on this farm, and since that day 
they have never had another case. In a case on my own 
farm twelve months ago I gave in all one gallon of liquid 
paraffin, and then I had to resort to other purgatives. 

The stimulating treatment such as ammon. carb. and 
nux vomica that acts so well in cases of colic in horses, has 
little or no effect on cattle in my hands. 

In intravenous injections and also in withdrawing blood 
from the jugular vein for the abortion test, ete., I have 
found it a great convenience to use a sharp knife to get 


~ 

‘ 

- 
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through the skin before raising the vein. ‘This may be 
the usual practice, for all I know, as [ have never seen 
anybody else doing it ; but it certainly overcomes the great 
difficulty encountered in getting the needle into the vein 
through the skin in a restive cow. 

Discussion. 

Mr. LLEWELYN JONES, who opened the discussion, said 
he first of all wished to thank Mr. Roberts for breaking 
away from the consideration of diseases met with in ordinary 
routine practice, and for bringing before them such 
interesting cases. With regard to the subject of diagnosis 
mentioned by Mr. Roberts he thought the members of the 
profession might flatter themselves on their ability to diag- 
nose with a considerable degree of certainty. Our percentage 
of correct diagnoses was certainly higher than was the case 
with the medical profession if a report which he had read 
was true wherein it was stated that as regards panel 
patients only 4% of diagnoses were correct. 

Dealing with the diseases in the order in which they had 
been brought up, Mr. Jones said he had seen two cases ot 
acute dermatitis. 
press as a case of auto-intoxication, occurred in a red and 


One which he had reported in the 


white heifer from which sheets of skin about | foot square 
were cast off, In the 
a sixteen-month-old roan heifer, the skin was 
alfected from head to tail, being very sore, and showing 


The animal, however, recovered. 


other case 


a great amount of exudation. 
high and as it appeared a hopeless case he advised slaughter, 
but nothing abnormal was seen on post-mortem examination. 
With regard to tatty tumours, the speaker said he had only 
come across these at the abattoir. 


The temperature was 


The nervous disease 
in calves he considered to be a form of epileptic fit due to 
gastro-intestinal irritation, and he described the post- 
mortem findings on three calves which he had come across 
lately. In one —a pedigree animal —he found a ball of 
binder twine, the size of a large egg, in the cesophageal 
groove of the stomach, and in the others he found the 
cause of death to be hydrocyanie acid liberated from 
linseed meal. 
and if treatment was possible it was to cut down the 
rations cook the The aftermath 
deseribed by Mr. Roberts he found very common, and it 
occurred only with meadow grass which, he assumed, 
yielded poisonous gases when taken into the stomach. 
A common cause of chronic tympanites, he said, was 
tuberculosis of the bronecbial and mediastinal élands, 
whose enlargement by pressure on the cesophagus prevented 
the eructation of gas from the rumen. Foreign bodies 
in the rumen too, were often associated with this disease, 
and he cited a case where a whetstone was found on 
post-mortem to have become embedded in the wall of the 
The speaker agreed with Mr. Roberts as to the 
cause of chronic redwater. He had diagnosed the tumours 
with the aid of a speculum and the only course was to 
fatten off the animal, but this was not an easy matter in 
an old animal. Mr. Jones said he had had considerable 
experience of piroplasmosis in cattle in Africa where it 
was the veterinarian’s béte noir. He confessed that he 
found it often difficult to find the piroplasm in a blood 
smear. As regarded treatment he agreed with Mr. Roberts 
that trypan blue was useless-—-pints of solution were 
injected into animals in Africa until they were saturated 
with it, but with little effect. 


Such cases, ho said, died very rapidly, 


disease 


meal. 


and 


rumen. 


He would suggest that in a 
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badly infested area the farmers use a dipping tank to 
eradicate the ticks, dipping the cattle at intervals of three 
weeks as they did ia Africa. 

Dr. MONTGOMERIE, who followed, said he wished to ask 
Mr. Roberts whether the cases of fatty tumours were found 
only in Welsh black bulls. Such had been his experience, 
and in these cases he had noticed scouring such as would 
Johne’s disease. [Mr. Savace here remarked 
that he had met with cases in both black and shorthorn 
cattle. 


occur in 
Scouring not present as a rule, in his 
experience.|. Piroplasmosis he found chietly on upland 
farms and especially those being visibly improved. Like 
Mr. Jones, he thought it was a difficult task to find the 


was 


babesia in blood smears. .\s regarded treatment, while he 
agreed that trypan blue was not very effective as a general 
rule, he considered that in some stages of the diseasc it 
might be valuable. He did not favour the idea of dipping 
the cattle for he had known of sheep dipped in Scotland tor 
the eradication of ticks at five-day intervals, and even 
several dippings were not successful. 

Mr. Satuspury said that he had only seen one case ot 
fatty tumour and that was in adog. ‘The animal, however, 
was in a moribund condition when he saw it, and it soon 
died. ‘The nervous disease of calves he attributed solely to 
digestive troubles following too rich a diet, and he had had 
recoveries by putting them back op pure milk and a little 
hay. He disagreed with Mr. Roberts when he said that 
what he termed attermath disease was not found in text- 
books, and he said he had considerable experience of it in 
all kinds of cattle. His treatment was usually rumeno- 
which he also performed in cases of 
His opinion of the latter disease was that the 
Discussing the treatment 


tomy, chronic 
tympanites. 
chief causes were foreign bodies. 
of piroplasmosis and speaking of injections, he said that 
although he had only been able to inject about a half-gallon 
of saline solution subcutaneously he recounted how, in an 
experiment, he had failed to kill a horse by injecting 
intravenously 40 pints of solution, together with a con- 
siderable quantity of air. He confessed that he was not 
optimistic enough to expect to be able to inject drugs into 
the blood stream which would destroy babesia without 
damaging the corpuscles. 

‘The Presitpent, in winding up the discussion, related 
a case of chronic tympanites in a calf where treatment was 
of no avail. The animal died, and on post-mortem showed 
ealarged bronchial and mediastinal lymph glands as the 
cause of the trouble. He then proposed a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Roberts for coming to their aid as 
he had done, and for his very educative paper, and also 
to Mr. Jones for his instructive remarks in opening the 
discussion, 

Dr. SHARE JONES, in seconding, said that while he hesi- 
tated to discuss a paper intended primarily for practitioners 
he was glad of an opportunity of thanking Mr. Roberts for 
his very interesting contribution, and also Mr. Jones for 
opening the discussion so ably. He agreed with Mr. Jones 
that, as a whole we, as a profession, were possibly superior 
to the medical profession in our ability to diagnose, for we 
were thrown more upon our own resources and developed 
our powers of observation to a greater extent. He des- 
eribed a case of his--a dog which suffered from periodic 
attacks of acute dermatitis with intense irritation. Here 
the white patches of skin only were affected—the lemon 
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patches were free—and he suggested that this might be a 
case where sunlight acted adversely on certain areas of the 
skin, the animal being constitutionally unable to tolerate 
its effects. There was certainly need for more enquiries 
into the effect of sunlight upon health, and the connection 
between light and pigmentation in the skin. He knew that 
some skin specialists were much concerned this 
problem at present, and such cases as those cited by Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Roberts might prove of great assistance 


with 
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William Percivall -1782-1854. 


[We publish the following notes from the pen of the donor 
of the portrait of William Percivall which now adorns 
the Committee Room of the N.V.M.A. at 10 Gray’s 
Inn Square.—Ep., V.R.}. 

William Percivall was born at Woolwich on 16th July, 

1782. He studied under Coleman at the Royal Veterinary 

College, Camden Town, and joined the Ist Life Guards as 


WILLIAM PERCIVALL. 
(Reproduced from Major-General Sir Frederick Smith’s ‘‘ History of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
by kind permission of the Veterinary Officers’ Fund). 


to them. He thanked the speakers particularly for getting 
away from the groove along which present-day medical 
science tended to travel, and for bringing before them the 
clinical aspect of their work which was so important, and 
which was so liable to be under-estimated. 

{Lack of time curtailed the discussion and prevented 
the making of a reply by the essayist). 


veterinary surgeon in 1827. Under the Duke of Welling- 
ton he went through the Peninsular campaign, for which 
he received the Peninsula medal with two bars, Orthez 
and Toulouse. Sir Frederick Smith informs me, in @ 
letter dated 16th September, 1926, ‘‘ Percivall got no medal 
for Waterloo because he was not absolutely on the field 
on 18th June, though he was near by.” 
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The veterinary profession will always remember William 
Percivall for his classical works on veterinary science. 
His “Anatomy of the Horse” (the Ist edition of which was 
published in October, 1832) and his volumes on Hippo- 
pathology are known all over the veterinary world as 
monuments of accurate and scientific observation which 
were a great change from the old books on farriery of the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

William Percivall was doubtless a man who held opinions 
on professional subjects which were not always in accord 
with the opinions held by his contemporaries and he freely 
expressed his convictions in the columns of the Veterinarian 
and elsewhere. ‘This trait in his disposition frequently 
brought him into open conflict with his former teacher, 
Coleman, and the rest of the Camden Town caucus. 
Perhaps this rupture with the Royal Veterinary College 
was the reason why Percivall was not one of the petitioners 
for the Royal Charter of Incorporation in 1844? (This 
surmise of the writer was borne out in conversation with 
Percivall’s son on more than one occasion.) 

Nevertheless, Percivall loved his profession and his work, 
for we find on record that he was attending a troop horse 
at 7 a.m. on 4th April, 1853, still working as an army 
veterinary surgeon (at 71 years of age !) and still recording 
his cases (vide Veterinarian, vol. xxvi, page 49). Percivall 
died at Richmond, Surrey, 12th December, 1854, aged 72. 

In the words of our President, “let the sight of Per- 
civall’s photograph be an inspiration to us all.” Further, 
let us celebrate the centenary of Percivall’s early life and 
work by giving our best to the ‘* National” and to the 

Veterinary Record. 

William Percivall was the son of John Percivall, the 
younger, veterinary surgeon, who practised at Woolwich 
and Blackheath, and who was the son of John Percivall, 
the elder, veterinary surgeon to the Ordnance for 30 years. 
This Percivall was descended in the direct line from Sir 
John Percivatit, Lord Mayor of London, 1498. John 
Percivall the elder had a son Charles, who was in private 
practice as a veterinary surgeon ; he had a son, also named 
Charles, who was veterinary surgeon to the Royal Artillery 
and was vice-president of the R.C.V.S. in 1854. 

William Percivall had a family of eight, his youngest son, 
Percival Percivall was an officer in the 11th Hussars and 
saw service in India; he resided in Ipswich for several 
years and died there in 1926. 

To the writer of these somewhat disjointed notes Percival 
Percivall’s death removes a landmark from the horizon 
of his limited vision, but it provides the missing link 
between Willlam Percivall and our profession. 

H. L. R. 


A heart hormone, a chemic substance secreted within 
the living heart that keeps it beating, has been discovered. 
It is thought that this heart hormone may be of great 
therapeutic value if it can be obtained or produced in 
sufficient quantities. 


Dogs anexsthetised with chloroform are highly sensitive 
to the action of cocaine. The toxicity of cocaine on a 


chloroformed dog is at least doubled, according to recent 
tests. 
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[Handbook for Veterinary Surgeons, by Frep BuLiock, 
LL.B. (Lond.), of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law ; Fellow 
of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries ; with a Preface 
by Sir Joun M’FapyrKan, LL.D., B.Se., M.B., C.M., 
M.R.C.V.S., Principal and Dean of the Royal Veterinary 
College, London ; Past-President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Taylor and Francis, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Price 2s. 6d. net.). 


Although it is platitudinous to say so, it is but too 
obvious that the publication of this Handbook supplies 
a long felt want. 

Many Members even of our own Profession, with those 
of professions allied to ours, and, indeed, the community 
at large, have but the haziest notion of our Constitution, 
Rights, Status, or importance, and on this account alone 
Mr. Bullock’s book is to be welcomed. 

One would wish that every Judge, Magistrate, and 
Police Official in the Kingdom cou'd be supplied with a 
copy, while writers of fiction might be included, as their 
references to our profession frequently betray regrettab!e 
unenlightenment. 

The present year has exhibited quite a few features 
interesting to Members of the Veterinary Profession. 
For instance, through the enthusiasm of the President 
of the College, the Council Room has been so renovated 
and decoratively furnished as to make it commensurate 
with the dignity which is our due, and fittingly comfortable 
for the carrying out of the important legislative and 
administrative work of the Profession. We have also 
had the opening of the Fund for the rebuilding of the Royal 
Veterinary College ai Camden Town—this almost co- 
incidentally with the regretted retirement of the Principal, 
Sir John M’Fadyean—and now the Secretary of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons has written this very 
complete little work, which should be known in future to 
us all as Bullock’s Handbook.” 

The compilation of the book is so good and so accurate 
that there is practically no room for criticism, and it is 
to be hoped that every Member of the Profession, irres- 
pective of the date of his or her diploma, will not only 
purchase, but read, imwardly digest, and outwardly 
practise it. 

Chapters 2, 3, and 4 contain matters of the highest 
interest and importance. 

Paragraph 25, Chap. 3, indicates to the 
practitioner how consultations should be conducted, and 
there are few of us who do not remember the nervousness 
and anxiety surrounding these occasions during the early 
stages of our practising careers. The Consultant as well 
as the Practitioner should read this paragraph. 

Paragraph 28. Writing “ with prejudice ” instead of 
(as is customary) “‘ without prejudice,’ I could wish that 
the Author had somewhat expanded his 
BENEVOLENCE, a subject which should occupy a permanent 
and foremost place in our thoughts. The handbook 
throughout is extremely helpful in its indications of how 
to fashion one’s fortunes, but this particular paragraph 
might, I think, have been stressed to show the expediency, 
if not the duty, of every graduate becoming a member of 
a Benevolent Fund, whose mission it is to help the un- 
successful or unfortunate. 


young 
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Paragraph 31 is distinctly arrestive. There is no doubt 
that the manner in which Veterinary Surgeons frequently 
give evidence in Court has often brought discredit upon 
the Profession, as the display of bias and exaggeration 
does much harm. Only good can result from a strict 
adherence to the advice given herein. 

It is agreeable to summarise by saying that Bullock’s 
Handbook clearly points out to a Veterinary Surgeon how 
to conduct his professional and commercial affairs with 
credit to his profession and probable happiness and satis- 
faction to himself and others. 


Kk. A. W. 


A Veterinarian’s Volume of Verse. 


It must be rare for a reviewer of veterinary literature 
to be called upon to deal with a volume of vers libre. The 
work in question, entitled A Foxhunter’s Alphabet 
and Mountain Dew,” has been produced by Major Harold 
Irwin, R.A.V.C., who, it is feared, is incapacitated per- 
manently by ill-health from professional work. He has 
occupied some part of a long and dreary period on the 
sick list in writing this verse and we have much pleasure 
in drawing attention to it. Mountain Dew is the story 
in free verse, rather after the style of Masetield or Whit- 
man, of how Sir James Scott’s colt *‘ Mountain Dew,” 
by The Smuggler—Usquebaugh, was ridden to? victory in a 
classic race ‘by Alan Scott, the owner’s son and the hero 
of the poem. 

The story is pleasing and, as one might expect from a 
veterinary practitioner, the references to the technique 
of stable and field with which the little poem abounds are 
accurate and appropriate: im this respect, indeed, the 
effort is equal to the best sporting poems of former writers, 
not excepting Adam Lindsay Gordon and John Masefield. 

It is only fair to add, howevcr and we are sure that 
Major Irwin will not resent this 
the named poets, his work in other respects and in some 
places seems rather immature, though this is a fault that 
is open to remedy. As well as anything we like the inter- 
lude in which the author describes the character and 
up-bringing of Alan Scott —there is wisdom and beauty 


that in comparison with 


in the following lines :— 

‘** His love of Nature was profound. 

He had from earliest childhood shown a vast delight 

In playing with and handling young puppies, 

Rabbits, chickens and wild things . . . with greatest, 
care 

Not to injure or frighten . . . 

And as he grew she (his mother) taught him to have joy 

In simple tastes, in courtesy to women, 

In bravery ’mongst men, and to eschew 

All underhand things, meanness, boastful pride, 

To honour his parents, and so be truc 

To the best traditions of his country 

And his race. 


“His father had encouraged him to take 


Keen interest in the lives of ministrants, 
Of workers in all trades and note the pride 
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Good craftsmen took in work well done at the instance 
Of giving pleasure to themselves and their 
Employer.” 

It may be said, with more sorrow than cynicism, that 
this admirable training and its equally admirable reception 
are shown to have taken place before 1914: the absorption 
of the average modern youth in mechanical things would 
seem at precisely this stage of world-mechanisation to 
have an effect upon character rather different from that 
inspired by the ‘* Love of Nature ” of Alan Scott. 

No doubt those who knew and, knowing, could not 
help liking Major Lrwin, will be glad that he has found in the 
making of verse some relief from a cruel and intolerable 
stroke of bad luck and will join the reviewer in hoping 
that he will persevere in the exercise of an absorbing craft. 

{A ‘* Foxhunter’s Alphabet and Mountain Dew ” 

(in verse), by Harotp Irwin, published by Arthur H. 

Stodewell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, pp. 31, price 2/-]. 

J. W. R. 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Lime Burning of the Cornea, with Recovery. 
By W. G. M.R.C.V.S.,. Exmouth, 


On July $list, two young Cocker dogs were chasing 
each other when the leader took a header into a lime-pit 
in some new buildings. The owner took them home 
quickly, washed off as much lime as possible, and brought 
them to my surgery. 

Case 1.'The cornea of both eyes was burnt white and 
there was acute inflammation of the membrana nictitans. 
The skin of the head and neck was very tender and difficult 
to handle. 

Case 2.--The cornea of one eye was burnt white, and 
the other symptoms were similar to No. I. 

Prognosis. Hopeless. was, however, persuaded to 
treat. 

Treatment. Ung. protosil (Parke, Davis) and castor oil 
alternately twice daily. Keep, in the dark, and quict. 
To my great astonishment, all three eyes affected have 
completely recovered, the corneas being clear and the sight 
perfect. I had understood that lime burns corroded and 
invariably ulcerated and this idea a doctor friend of mine 
confirmed. However, I should never again be in a 
hurry to destroy a similar case. 


Wind-Sucking Operation. 


Major C. H. F. Townsend, O.B.E., M.C., F.R.C.V.S., 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, has now performed the 
operation on forty cases, and after two years in which to 
judge results he can safely say that permanent cures can 
be guaranteed in over 60 per cent. of them. His best 
case was a transport horse which was quite a skeleton a 
vear ago and, following the operation, won this year at 
Altogether, the operation is a great success. 


J. M. 


Olympia. 
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Some Queries. 
1.—Is urticaria of pigs the same as swine erysipelas ? 
Do diamond shaped markings occur in both diseases ? 
Why is urticaria called “‘ diamonds ” by meat inspectors ? 


2.—-Are “‘ grass disease’’ and bovine disease’”’ one and 
the same and due to an ultra-visible virus ? 

3..Do healthy dogs ever die of grief ? It so, how can 
this be diagnosed post-mortem ? 

4.—Do pigs ever perspire ? 

5..-Has methylene blue internally, and as a paint, ever 
been used in this country for mammitis in ewes ? 


G.M. 


Intravenous Injections. 
(N.S. Mayo, North Chicago, IIL, in Journ. A. V..M. A.). 


Remarkable progress is being made in the chemothera- 
peutic treatment of disease, both in human and veterinary 
practice. Tho majority of chemotherapeutic agents are 
administered intravenously, and the following are some 
points in the technique of making intravenous injections 


that should be carefully considered. 

If too large a quantity of fluid is injeeted into the 
The 
solution should not be too concentrated, as many thera- 
peutic agents are irritating. When the therapeutic agent 
is not incompatible, a normal saline solution should be 


circulation at one time, nausea is liable to occur. 


used as a solvent. The solution is best administered if 
warmed to about body temperature and given slowly, to 
avoid shock. The gravity method is preferable to using 


pressure. 


In making an intravenous injection the site should be 
shaved and rendered surgically clean. In large animals 
the jugular vein is generally preferred. The vein is raised 
and a sharp needle inserted quickly at an angle, pointing 
towards the heart. Blood should flow freely through the 
The vein is then released and raised the second 
time. is just 
through the wall of the vein, the latter will slip off the 
the If blood flows ‘freely 
through the needle when the vein is raised the second time, 


it is certain that the needle is in the lumen of the vein. 


necdle. 
In some instances where a necdle-point 
vein retracts. 


needle when 


By making the injection slowly, the solution is quickly 
the and the patient can be 
observed properly. When swelling tollows at the site of 
injection, it indicates that some of the solution entered 
the tissues outside of the vein. 
the injection, disconnect the tubing and, with the needle 
in situ, raise the vein and force blood through the needle, 
thus washing the solution out of the needle. 
and better way, whenever practicable, is to wash out the 
needle before it is withdrawn, using a little distilled water 
or normal saline solution. 


diluted in blood-stream 


To avoid this after making 


Another 


Careful attention to details in intravenous therapy is 
important in obtaining the best results. 
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ABSTRACTS. 


{Milk Fever and Eclampsia. Report of a meeting of the 
Société vétérinaire pratique, held on July 21st, 1926.]. 
Messieurs Bouchet and Duclaux consider eclampsia in 

the bitch to be the same affection as milk fever in the cow. 

In bitches suffering from eclampsia the authors obtained 

favourable results by mammary inflation, making a 

puncture with a hypodermic needle 5 or 10 millimetres 

from the base of the teat into the galactophorous sinus. 

Kclampsia in the bitch is not very frequent, and in each of 

the three experiments described by M. Duclaux, an almost 

was obtained. M. Bouchet also 
obtained two successes. 

We think it prudent to point out that this identification 
of eclampsia in the bitch with milk fever in the cow should 
not be asserted as absolutely established ; it is probable 
that under the name eclampsia we still confound several 
pathological conditions, some of which may be related 
(Ex Revue Vétérinaire, July, 1927). 

R. L. Hiaains. 

{Insulin and Milk Fever. M. Moussu at a meeting of the 
Société centrale de médecine vétérinaire, held on June 
17th, 1926.]. 

To establish the relations of milk fever and post-insulin 
accidents of hypoglycemia, the author injects under the 
skin of a goat that has just given birth, 15 physiological 


instantaneous cure 


to milk fever. 


units of insulin. The regular percentage of glucose in 


the blood, in the following hours, shows the appearance of a 
state of hypoglycemia, and the following day the goat 
An energetic mammary 


presents all the signs of milk fever. 
inflation, followed by massage of the gland and ligature 
of the teats, does not prevent the general condition of the 
animal from becoming worse, but it improves rapidly after 
the subcutaneous injection of 20 grams of glucose at 20 
per cent. 

Mammary inflation, so remarkable in the treatment of 
milk fever, is then absolutely ineftective in the case of 
disturbances caused by subcutaneous injections of insulin. 
This is an important argument opposed by the author to 
the theory of the hypoglycemic nature of milk fever. 

M. Bouchet obtained good results by administering 
glucose in the treatment of milk fever in the cow and 
eclampsia in the bitch. He prefers intravenous injections, 
because the liquid injected subcutaneously is very badly 
(Xx Revue Vétérinaire, May, 1927). 

— R. L. Hiaerns. 
(Neuralgia of the Inferior Maxillary Nerve in the Horse. 

M. NAuDIN, in a thesis for the doctorate in Veterinary 

Science, Paris. |. 

The author describes under this title a syndrome observed 
twenty times in about tive years in the horse, and three 
times in the milch cow, characterised by difficulty in 
mastication amounting to impossibility for fibrous food, 
a slight deviation of the tip of the nose, and the presence 
of pain in the temporal region, where pressure with the 
finger shows soreness. 

The study of the symptoms observed or provoked, their 
confrontation with anatomical and physiological data, 
lead the author to attribute the condition to neuralgia of 
the inferior maxillary nerve. 

The administration of salicylic or phosphoric acid and 
the application of a counter-irritant in the temporal region 
usually effect a cure. 

This affection is observed with the same symptoms, and 
yields to the same treatment, in bovines. (Ex Revue 

Vétérinaire, July, 1927). R. L. Hieaeins. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


North Wales Division.* 


MEETING AT LLANRWST. 


A meeting of the above Division was held at the Victoria 
Hotel, Llanrwst, at 2 p.m., on Friday, July 29th, 1927, 
the newly-elected President, Mr. J. Matthews, of Llanfair 
P.G., being in the chair. 

The following members were present: Messrs. J. D. 
Broome, H. Llewelyn Jones, W. O. Jones, R. L. Lewis, 
J. E. Mills, Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, Messrs. G. J. Roberts, 
H. M. Salusbury, W. Hall Savage, Dr. J. Share Jones, 
Messrs. J. H. Wynne, and Howel V. Hughes (Hon. 
Secretary). Messrs. D. J. Elias (Pentraeth), and O. LiL. 
Williams (Llanallgo) attended as visitors. Apologies for 
absence were received from Mr. J. Cane, Dr. Griffith 
vans, Major F. 'T. G. Hobday, Messrs. R. Jones, Wynn 
Lloyd, and R. 8. Rowlands. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
circulated, were taken as read and were contirmed. 

Correspondence. With regard to the representation of the 
Division on the Council of the N.V.M.A. it was resolved 
that the President and the Hon. Seeretary represent the 
Division on the Council of the Association for the year 
1927-8. 

A letter was read from the General Secretary of the 
N.V.M.A. in which a suggestion was made that the 
Division should form a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section. 
It was resolved that a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section of 
the Division be formed as suggested by the Council of the 
N.V.M.A., and that the Hon. Secretary of the Division be 
appointed Secretary also of this section. ‘The section would 
meet as and when required. 

With regard to a letter read from Major Oliver (‘Talwrn), 
stating that on retiring from practice he had decided to 
resign from the Society, it was resolved-—-that Major Oliver’s 
resignation be accepted with regret. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the North Wales 
branch of the B.M.A., suggesting a joint meeting with that 
hody. It was agreed to hold a mecting as usual, the 
arrangements being left in the hands of the Hon. Secretary. 

The Secretary also reported that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Llewelyn Jones regretting his inability to read a 
paper at that meeting, but expressing a hope that he would 
be able to help next year. He had, therefore asked Mr. 
Roberts to assist him out of the difficulty, and he felt 
sure that the members, like himself, would teel greatly 
indebted to him for so kindly and unhesitatingly promising 
to read # paper to them that afternoon. 

Election to Membership. Mr. A. F. Butler (of the 
Ministry of Agriculture), now stationed at Bangor, was 
unanimously elected a member of the Division. 

Rules. The revised Rules of the Division were next 
considered. After considerable discussion it was agreed 
that the meetings of the Division be held in February, 
July and November, that in November to be the annuel 
meeting. The rules were then confirmed in the form 
circulated, with the exception of the necessary amendments 
to Rules 31 and 35 concerning the dates of meetings. 


* Received on August 12th, 
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The President then called upon Mr. G. J. Roberts to 


read his paper on ‘* Some Diseases of Bovines not described 


in Text Books.” 

(This paper, and the discussion whieh followed, are 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. — Ep. 

The discussion was curtailed through lack of time, and 
in order that the business might be cot through quickly, 
Mr. Roberts refrained from replying to the points raised 
therein, merely expressing his thanks to the mecting for a 
heartily accorded vote of appreciation. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The Presipent’ then delivered his address from the 
Chair, as follows: —-I desire to tender my sincere thanks 
to the members for having elected me as President of the 
Division an honour which, however, is quite unexpected 
and not of my own secking. My inclinations were all the 
other way and when the agenda which the .Honorary 
Secretary proposed putting before the meeting reached me 
I felt my troubles were about to begin. For one thing, 
it is not an easy matter for an ordinary person to tind any - 
thing to say which has not been said before, and that 
better than | could hope todo. While thinking this matter 
over there came to my mind the model address presented 
to this Division by the President for the session of 1924, 
Mr. EK. P. Edwards, of Mold. On reading this over again, 
it occurred to me how interesting it would be to compare 
the position of our profession, as described very fully and 
fairly by Mr. Edwards about three and a half years ago, 
with what seems to me to be the position to-day. This, 
possibly, may appear a somewhat unusual procedure, but 
it proved very interesting to me. May |} here remark that 
the address to whieh | refer was, 1 think, unfortunately 
circulated in advance and not read at the meeting and 
consequently if did not receive the attention it deserved, 

Amongst the points dealt with Mr. Edwards mentioned 
our relations to the public and to public bodies, and some 
facts were brought forward which went to prove that the 
position was not by any means complimentary to us. 

Instances were given of how we were continually ignored 
by those in high places. Departmental reports dealing 
with the importance of scientifie research, while mentioning 
university graduates in other sciences as fitted to take up 
this work, found no place fom graduates of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. Another instance referred 
to was the research work started by a newspaper into 
distemper in dogs, where again, we do not tigure very 
prominently. The criticism, and sometimes abuse, which 
was levelled at us during the recent severe outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease is still in our memory. All sorts 
of people seemed to take a hand in it, many of them people 
from whom we expected better things. We obtained very 
little sympathy, although we are a small profession and 
one that has had to fend for itself almost wholly during its 
existence. That, put very brietly, was the position as 
existing in 1924, and I think you will agree it is a true 
picture. But I cannot help thinking that a distinct step 
forward has been taken during the last three years or so, 
and that we are slowly gaining a better position in our 
relations with the public and other bodies. In a word, 
that we are about to be recognised as a scientific profession. 
Some outside assistance has also, I am glad to say, been 
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extended in one or two instances. A few were forseen and 
mentioned in 1924, and are by now accomplished facts. 
Mr. Matthews then went on to mention how in 1924 
Professor Buxton had just been appointed as Director of 
the Animal Research Institute at Cambridge. Some of 
the members present had witnessed the laying of the 
foundation stone of the new buildings by the President of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He did not 
know, but he trusted that Professor Buxton still received 
all the support possible and that the position at Cambridge, 
to use a phrase often heard during the war, was being 
consolidated. At that time, too, Mr. Montgomerie was 
about to take up his duties as veterinary advisory officer 
in Bangor. He thought members would agree with him 
that they could sincerely offer Mr. Montgomerie their 
heartiest congratulations upon the good work he had 
already done during the short time he had held that 
The work he had already done in connection 
his researches 


appointment. 
with liver fluke in sheep (and cattle as well) 
into the uses and actions of oil of male shield fern and 
carbon tetrachloride in the treatment and prevention of 
hed been of immediate benefit to sheep 
wished, in 


this disease 
owners and veterinary surgeons also. He 
addition, to say how pleased they were when Professor 
Gaiger was appointed to the important post he now occu- 
pied at the Liverpool School. He had already distinguished 
himself and he heartily wished him further success. 

Referring to the question of professional status, Mr. 
Matthews asked how long it would be necessary for medical 
men to take a prominent and first place when it became a 
question of research into the diseases of domestic animals. 
He recalled how an outbreak of disease in animals was 
reported in the daily press not long ago as being investi- 
gated by medical men, and he asked what the man in the 
street would think of us in the light of these events. 
“There is only one answer possible,” he said. 

Another event which happened in 1925 was the re- 
introduction of the Tuberculosis Order and later, in 1926, 
of the Milk and Dairies Order. ‘‘ Now there has been 
lately,” continued the President, in the daily press and 
elsewhere a good deal of criticism of the Tuberculosis 
Order, much of it, T cannot help thinking, of an extreme 
nature. ‘To say that the money spent in carrying out the 
Order is all waste is, in my opinion, not true. It is quite 
true that perhaps the majority of the animals slaughtered 
have been spreading the disease for a long time, ‘but a 
large number of even advanced cases, if left, would prob- 
ably continue to do so considerably longer. We continu- 
ally see cases in which it is better to destroy them ‘ late 
than never. The Milk and Dairies Order, so far as my 
own county is concerned, is a dead letter. I think, 
however, if these two Orders were faithfully carried out 
the spread of tuberculosis would be considerably curtailed. 


Another matter I should like to mention is the number 
of whole-time appointments taking place in the country. 
It is gratifying, I think, to see this, and particularly to 
notice that the salaries offered are on the whole a distinct 
advance upon what prevailed only a short time back. I 
would like to repeat a question asked by Mr. Edwards, 
viz., “* Would it not be an excellent thing to have a veterin- 
ary surgeon or two as members of Parliament ?’’ I wish 
we were able, by some united effort, to bring this about. 
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The medical profession are not satisfied with their position 
although they have eleven or twelve members—the 
lawyers number 200-—and are agitating for further repre- 
sentation. I consider that our profession should lose no 
time in seeing to it that they be adequately represented 
in Parliament. In reading over my newspaper I have 
frequently noticed the name of Dr. Share-Jones figuring 
prominently in county council and other public affairs, 
and although IT am not aware of Dr. Share Jones’ views 
on polities, I consider him eminently suitable to represent 
us in Parliament. 

Finally, [ wish to say a word about the future of the 
Division. I hope for a still better attendance in future 
than there is at this meeting, though I am well aware that 
the absence of several members is quite unavoidable. 
Our meetings should be full of interest, for most of the 
branches of the profession are represented on our roll—- 
apart from practitioners they include members of the 
Council of the R.C.V.S., officials of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, and of other institutions. That reminds 
me that Dr. Montgomerie has recently obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy and I offer him, on behalf of the 
members, our heartiest congratulations. I wish also to 
congratulate Dr. Share Jones on the success of his efforts 
to obtain a Government grant towards the erection of new 
buildings at the Veterinary School at Liverpool University. 
Liverpool, like London, is in need of subscriptions in 
order that they may claim corresponding sums from the 
Government on the pound for pound basis, and I should 
like to put forward a suggestion that the Division send a 
small donation to both institutions. 

Dr. SHARE JONES, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, said that it was only the mention 
of his own name in the address which made him desirous 
of saying a word upon the subjects with which he was 
directly concerned. He confessed to taking a lively 
interest in public affairs and his opinion was that it behoved 
them as a profession to remember that they met members 
of other professions on equal terms, and only in that way 
could they hope to command the respect due to them. He 
expressed his sincere thanks to the President for his refer- 
ence to his work for the Liverpool School and for the kind 
suggestion of a donation towards the Building Fund which, 
he assured him, would be very greatly appreciated. 

The vote was carried unanimously, and with this the 
meeting terminated. 

H. V. Huaues, Hon. Secretary. 


Midland Counties’ Division.* 
Visir TO STAMFORD. 


Taking the form of a picnic, the summer meeting of the 
Midland Counties’ Division was held in the delightful 
old town of Stamford, Lincolnshire, at the invitation of 
Mr. F. L. Gooch, of Stamford, in whose hands was placed 
the making of the necessary local arrangements—a task 
which he discharged with his usual thoroughness. 


* Received on August 22nd, 1927. 
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A number of the party journeyed by motor chars-a-banc 


from Birmingham, under the superintendence of the 
President . of the Division, Mr. S. M. Woodward, 
M.R.C.V.S., and at their invitation a number of the 


members of the Lincolnshire Division joined the company. 
Those present were : 

Lord Exeter, Alderman J. H. Bowman, Mayor of Stam- 
ford; Mr. and Miss Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Chambers, Mr. H. W. Dawes, Mr. and Miss Forsyth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hobson, Mrs. Lander and Miss Lander, Mr. 
James Martin, Mr. Geo. Eaton, Mr. and Miss Ison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Blackwell, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Gibson, Miss Gibson, 
Mr. G. A. Banham, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Cormack, Mr. E. 
Brayley Reynolds, Mr. F. L. Gooch, Miss Gooch, Mr. 
Gooch, Jun., Mr. and Mrs. Porter Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Poles, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Brooke, Mr. H. C. Reeks, Mr. 
Fred Bullock, Mr. G. Lockwood, Mr. Runciman, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Dawes. 

At one o’clock the President occupied the chair at a 
meeting held in the picturesque old Sessions Room of the 
‘Town Hall, where he was supported by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. H. J. Dawes), and a large number of the male members 
of the party. 

Next Meeting._—-The PrestpEnr said : The first business 
we have to arrange is our next meeting. It has been 
suggested that we should hold it at Birmingham. 

Mr. H. W. Dawes: I should like to suggest that we hold 
our meeting at Birmingham and have a demonstration 
of the new crib-biting operation. 
‘Townsend. 
demonstration point of view. 

This was agreed. 


We might ask Major 
It would certainly be very good from a 


Apologies.—The Secrerary: I have received ex- 
pressions of apology for inattendance from Sir John 
M’Fadyean, Major Hobday, James Robertson, 
K. Ringer, Trevor Spencer, E. Franklin, R. Lake, 'T. J. 
Brain, T. C. Graves, B. Devine, J. Hutchinson, M. 
Sadler, M. Tailby, L. C. Tipper, A. J. Beesen, F. 'T. Prince, 
G. V. Tyerman, G. H. Leader, J. A. Connell, J. J. Burch- 
nall, R. L. Green, H. A. Turner, W. Dale, W. J. Dale, 
T. B. M. Martin, James Whyte, R. Watts, R. Hughes, 
W. Aston, L. Maguire, KE. O. Neill, EK. Hall, H. 8S. Cockburn, 
A. W. Findlay, L. W. Heelis, 'T. Slipper, W. W. Grasby, 
W. Trigger, H. W. Steele Bodger, W. McLaughlin, J. W. 
Conchie, and others. 

It was decided to take the minutes of the last 
meeting as read. 

New Member.—There being no new members to be 
nominated, the Secretary proposed that Mr. A. J. Beeson, 
M.R.C.V.S., Ministry of Agriculture, should be elected as a 
member of the Division. by Mr. 
Woodward and carried unanimously. 

Obituary..-Mr. F. L. Goocn : 


we have lost one of our honorary associates in Professor 


Messrs. 


Minutes. 


This was seconded 


Since our last meeting 


John Penberthy, and I propose that a letter of sympathy 
be sent by the Secretary to the relatives. 

The Presipent: I should like to say how much we 
deplore the loss of Professor John Penberthy. He was 
one well-known to all of us and held a very deep place in 
our affection. I am sure our sympathy will be extended 
to his wife and family. Might I ask you to stand for a 
few moments. 
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The members stood in silence as a mark of respect. 

The Secrerary: There is another great loss we have 
suffered in the death of Mr. R. C. Trigger. | He was one of 
our very oldest members. Fifty years ago he occupied 
the position of Secretary and forty years ago he was 
President of this Association, ‘Those of you who read the 
obituary notice in the Record of the passing of Mr. Trigger 
must have seen what a capable man he was ; what a great 
help he has always been in assisting the work of the 
Association and in his own town. He was a pillar of 

He was, as you know, our representative on the 
of the 


He did yeoman service and | should like to propose that a 


strength. 
Council Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
letter of sympathy is sent and a resolution placed on the 
minutes of the Association recording the great work he did 
for this Association during the time he was a member, 

Mr. Goocn: | should like to have the honour of second- 
I have been acquainted with R. C. Trigger for 
He was always a 


ing this. 
more years than I like to mention. 
he was not only a personal friend but a friend of 
Although 


friend 
the profession and his loss will be much felt. 
during the last two or three years he had not taken any 
active work, yet up to that time there was no more active 
man on the Council of the Royal College and a member of 
the R. C. Trigger. 


The members stood for a few moments in silent agree- 


Midland Counties’ Division than 
ment with these sentiments. 
The 


perform, 


SECRETARY: There is yet another sad duty to 
We have lost another very old member in the 
person of Mr. H. L. Pemberton. He was one of our most 
regulaw attenders before he was taken ill, and occupied 
the this Division. I propose 
that a letter of sympathy be sent to the relatives. 

Mr. Hornson: I should like to be associated with those 


I practised in the same town as Mr. Pemberton 


otfiee of President of 


remarks. 
years ago, and I am very sorry to hear of his death. 

Mr. Martin (Wellington, Salop) concurred. 

The Secretary : Still another sad duty. Our reporter 

Mr. Piper who was so well known to members of this 
Association, had the misfortume to break his leg the day 
before yesterday, and he would have been with us to-day 
but for that accident. Tam sure you would like to send 
a letter of sympathy to him, together with the wish for a 
speedy recovery. 

The Prestpenr seconded and this was carried unani- 
mously. 

Correspondence. Secretary reported the receipt 
of the following letter the National Veterimary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland : 

“ Dear Sir,—By the direction of the Council of the 
Association 1 am to inform you that in its opinion it is 
very necessary, in view of recent and in preparation for 
any future legislation affecting their interests, that Veter- 
inary Inspectors throughout the country should be closely 
organised. To this end, the Council recommends the 
formation in each of its Divisions of a Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Section for the purposes of consultation and discussion on 
all matters pertaining to their province. Perhaps you 
would be good enough to bring this letter before the 
members of your Division at their next meeting.—Yours 
faithfully, F. KNicutr, General Secretary.” 

Tue Secretary: I would like to say that a similar 
letter has been sent to all the Divisions, and that several 
of thom have already formed a Veterinary Inspectors’ 


from 


| 
| 
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Section. This Veterinary Inspectors’ Section is only for 
the Division to which it is attached. There will still be 
the parent body in connection with the National 


Veterinary Medical Association. I think it would be a 
very good thing if we formed a section and, to put it in 
order, I will move that a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section 
be formed for this Association. 

Mr. Hobson seconded, and the proposition was carried 
unanimously. 


THE Soctat PROGRAMME. 


The meeting than adjourned to the Council Chamber, 
where the Town’s regalia was on view, and where the 
company were received by the Mayor (Alderman J. H. 
Bowman). By this time the ladies had rejoined the party. 

The Mayor said: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
—I am sure it gives me considerable pleasure on behalf 
of the town to welcome you to this historic borough. We 
consider it rather nice of you to come and see us, and we 
are indeed very glad to see you because we recognise that, 
even in what may be called the mechanical age, you play 
a very important function in the well-being of the com- 
munity, and particularly, of those of us who love our 
horses and dogs-~ why, I don’t know what we should do 
without you. Even for that reason we are glad to wel- 
come you. As individuals or persons we are more glad to 
welcome you, and I am sorry that my time is so limited 
that I cannot say quite what I would like to say. [ 
suppose you have seen some of the beauties of our town, 
of which we are extremely proud—as you may imagine 
and I would like to begin on some of the historic associations 
of our town, but time really does not permit. We are, 
as you know, a very old borough. —one of the oldest in 
one of the five Danish 
We have the honour to bear the Royal 
The 


centrepieces — is 


“ngland, and boroughs of 
the country. 
as you will see on the flag behind you. 
original, but the 


King Edward granted the right to 


arms, 


flag itself is not 
definitely original. 
use the Royal arms for the help that we rendered to 
him in the Battle of Looscoat Field, which was fought 
just a few miles away from here, and I, as Mayor for the 
time being, am in the proud position of being the direct 
representative of the King in these particular parts. 
That is on one of our Charters, and one of which we are, 
one of which we retain and qualify 


We are equally proud of our regalia. 


of course, very proud 
to its fullest extent. 
We have got some wonderful maces, and the punchbowl 
there, owing to the influence of your friend, Mr. Gooch, 
has not been used for a number of years. (Laughter). 
It was customary for some years to fill it, but. I am sorry 
that able to fill it. 
(Laughter). } 

Stamford, 
King John held his parliament. 


on this occasion | have not been 
in olden times, was one of those towns in 
which Charles First 
slept here the last night that he was a free man, and 
escaped through a doorway which is still in existence from 
a garden of the house now occupied by the Town Clerk. 
It is, too, the seat of all learning as far as Great Britain is 
concerned. ‘The tirst universities were founded at Stam- 
ford, and even to these days, the pupils of Oxford Univer- 
and it is rather interesting to 
not to 


sity must take an oath 
note that my own nephew is one of these boys 


take any notice or pay any attention to the so-called 
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educational establishments of Stamford. ‘That is rather 
curious, but the oath still obtains. Again if you had 
the opportunity or ability to read those black Charters 
on the walls you wou'd find very much of interest in them. 
We are very proud of our traditions. That being so, 
1 hope you will look round our town, and enjoy your visit. 
Above all things, speaking as the civic head of the borough, 
I do want you to feel that we do heartily welcome you 
in our midst. We really and sincerely mean it. We are 
very pleased to see you indeed, and we hope that you will 
enjoy your visit, and that the time will not be far distant 
when you will repeat your visit to us because you have so 
fallen in love with our town. Thank you very much, 
(Applause). 

The Presipent: I am sure I shall only be giving 
expression to your wishes when I say how pleased we are 
to be here, and to take this opportunity of extending our 
grateful thanks to the Mayor of Stamford for the way in 
which he has received us. We have already fallen in 
love with your beautiful old town, and we are looking 
forward to seeing the interesting places of which Stam- 
ford is so full. I will not say more just now but I will 
ask you to receive from me our thanks for the way in 
which you, Mr. Mayor, have received us. 

The Mayor acknowledged the expression of 
Division’s thanks in suitable terms. 

Vhe PRESIDENT again took the chair when the luncheon 
was held at the Stamford Hotel. He was supported by 
the Mayor, the Marquess of Exeter, Mr. F. L. Gooch, 
Mr. Bullock (Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons), and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Dawes). 


the 


After a sumptuous repast, the President submitted the 
loyal toast. 

The PRESIDENT then said: It is a very great privilege 
and pleasure to me to propose the next toast — that of the 
health of the Mayor and Corporation of the town of Stam- 
ford. I am sure I shall only be expressing your wishes 
when I say how gladly we welcome the presence here of the 
Mayor of Stamford (applause), and what an honour we 
consider it to the Midland Counties’ Association and the 
Lincolnshire Association to have him with us. Not 
only do the members who are here feel the honour that he 
has conferred upon us, but also those members who have 
been prevented from being with us, who, I am sure, would 
wish to be associated with this toast. 

We thank you, Mr. Mayor, for the very kind reception 
and cordial weleome which you have given us, and also for 
having afforded us the opportunity of seeing the regalia 
which we so much appreciated and were so interested in. 
We also look with very much pleasure to viewing the other 
objects of interest in your ancient and historic town. I 
have to be short in my remarks because Mr. Gooch tells 
me that we are rather pressed for time, and we are all 
anxious to go to Burghley House. I ask you to rise and 
drink most enthusiastically to the health of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Stamford. 

The Mayor: I very much appreciate the kindness with 
which your President has proposed my health and the 
health of the Corporation. I suppose really it is one of 
those things which custom has handed down, but in this 
particular case I am quite sure it is most unnecessary 
because amongst other things I am known as a very plain 


| 
| 
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speaker, and when I said that speaking on behalf of the 
town I welcomed you to our borough, | really did mean it. 
1 want you to appreciate that fact, and although feeling 
that any proposal of my health is unnecessary, | do want to 
assure you very sincerely that L very much appreciate it. 
(Applause). 

The Marquess or EXeErer said: The toast which I 
have to propose is the toast of ‘‘ The Midland Counties’ 
Veterinary Medical Association.”” I believe that it is one 
of the largest Divisions in numbers of the National Associa- 
tion, and it gives us in Stamford the greatest pleasure to 
have you here to-day. The Mayor has already welcomed 
you and all I can add is that I welcome you so far as it 
concerns me, and that is when you get over the water to 
Burghley House. I had no idea when I came here to-day 
that there were so many ladies in this profession. (Laughter). 
I was surprised, and I am sure very agreeably surprised, to 
see ladies here to-day. I hope that they will enjoy their 
outing and take back pleasant recollections of this ancient 
town and of the things of interest in the neighbourhood. 
It is wonderful to think that these days one can come from 
Birmingham by road, and see all the country around, and 
be able to get back—-I was going to say to your own fireside, 
but for once in a way we have got the sun, and perhaps 
we shall not want the fireside quite so much—to-night. As 
1 know you want to be getting on with the business | shall 
ask you to drink the health of the Association, and to 
couple with the toast the name of Mr. Woodward, the 
President. Before I sit down, I should like to say one 
word about your Secretary, who, I understand, has been 
the secretary of the Division for many years. If I had 
been able to I should have coupled his name and the 
President’s with the toast. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said : On behalf of the Midland 
Counties’ Veterinary Medical Association I thank you for 
the way in which you have proposed the toast. I have 
only learned during this luncheon that Lord Exeter’s son 
Lord Burghley, the 
We are very pleased 


is an athlete of whom we are all proud 
champion hurdler of Cambridge. 
to be here and we thank you for the way in which you 
have proposed the toast. 

Mr. Goocu: Before we go, I should like to give you the 
details of what we are going to do after lunch. I am sure 
everyone has been delighted that Lord Exeter has been 
able to accept lunch with us to-day. I might tell you 
that if you look through the town you won’t have to go 
far before you will find a picture of Lord Burghley, and we 
shall be very glad to see everyone here on Saturday when 
Lord Burghley is competing in the 120 yards hurdles. 

This afternoon we go straight to the noble house of 
Burghley. It is one of the finest houses we have in the 
country, and by the gracious permission of Lord Exeter 
we are allowed to drive through the park. Through 
the depredations of many motorists the Park has been 
closed to chars-a-banc, and parties have had to go to a 
certain point and walk the rest of the way. Lord Excter 
has granted us permission to drive through the Bottle 
Lodges and then straight to the house. From there we 
go straight to St. Leonard’s Priory, passing three or four 
places of interest when the various architectural and 


archeological points of interest will be explained by the 
Diocesan Architect, Mr. H. F. Traylen. 


After visiting 
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other parts of the town we come back to Browne’s Hospital, 
one of the oldest charities of the town, and be photographed 
on the steps. Then to Ye Olde Barn for tea. The Mayor 
has reminded me that we must see St. Martin’s Church, 
which contains the monuments of all the House of Burghley, 
and also of the Lord High ‘Treasurer in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. I hope you will make yourselve: at home, and be 
sure and come again. 

The programme outlined by Mr. Gooch was strictly 
adhered to, and proved a particularly interesting one to 
the company. 

Considerable interest was shown in the Bottle Lodges, a 
stately entrance to a magnificent park, built a hundred- 
and-twenty-five years ago by a Mr. Legg, of Stamford, 
in 1801, under the superintendence of Henry, the tenth 
Karl of Eveter. Mr. H. F. Traylen was an efficient guide,and 
conducting the party through the Park to Burghley House, 
about three-quarters of a mile away, explained that it was 
built by Lord William Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s Lord 
Treasurer and Confidential Adviser, on the site of an old 
manor house and monastery. ‘The building was com- 
menced in 1575, and finished in 1587, A magnificent 
mansion of Barnack Rag in the Tudor style, it forms a 
parallellogram, and includes a courtyard and chapel, 
decorated with carvings by Grinling Gibbons. The 
House contains a very valuable collection of about 600 
paintings, including works by many of the old Masters, 
statues by Thorwaldsen, Canova, and Bartolini, and other 
works of art. The library comprises many rare and 
valuable books and manuscripts, amongst them being Lord 
Treasurer Burghley’s own diary. Amongst the monarchs 
who have stayed at Burghley House in past years were 
James the First, Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Victoria. 
There are some notable State beds and bedrooms at Burghley, 
one slept in by Queen Elizabeth. The tapestries and 
antique furnishings are exceptionally fine, while it is 
of interest to note that the windows of Burghley House 
are 365 in number, one for each day of the year, the chimney 
pots number 52, and the turrets 12. The famous ceiling 
over the staircase took Verrio and his assistants twelve 
years to paint. ‘The grounds are laid out in picturesque 
style ; and the park is about two miles in length, one mile 
in width, twelve miles in circumference, and about 1,500 
acres in extent. 

The Town Hall, where the visitors were received, was 
built in 1777 in place of the original building which stood 
at the north end of the town bridge and was pulled down 
It is in the 
Georgian style, and contains a fine banqueting hall (where 
the Council meeting was held in the morning). The 
visitors were interested to learn that it was through 
Stamford that Dick Turpin, the famous highwayman, 
passed on his equally famous ride to York. The Cor- 
poration’s mace, which the visitors viewed, is of silver gilt, 
weighing 20 Ibs. and was given to the town in 1678. The 
punchbowl, mentioned by the Mayor, weighs 16 lbs. 7 ozs., 
and was presented in 1685 by the then Member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Charles Bertie. 
or tokens the size of a sixpence, were coined in the town 


in 1776 tor the purpose of widening the road. 


Stamford copper half-pence 


between the years 1653 -72, and some of the coins are 
still extant. In 1295, the town returned two Members to 
the Parliament at Canterbury. 


| 
| 
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On tHE Steps or Browne’s Hospirat, STAMFORD. 
[Gordon Turnill, Stamford, 


Photo by] 


Daniel Lambert, noted for his immense bulk, lived at 
Stamford, and died in the town on June 2Ist, 1809. His 
enormous body, which weighed 52 stone 11 lbs., lies buried 
in St. Martin’s churchyard, which was one of the places 
visited by the party. 

After a visit to other parts of the town, tho party 
adjourned for tea. , 

The party afterwards visited another picturesque 
spot in the old town---Ye Olde Barn Café, the picturesque 
nature of which was appreciated more forcibly by the aid 
of several ‘‘ cups that cheered.” 

The PRESIDENT again was at the head of the festive 
board, and afterwards said : 

I am sure it is your wish that I should extend to Mr. 
Gooch sincere thanks for the great day he has given us. 
From the time we came here this morning until now we 
have had a most interesting time, and it is due entirely to 
the wonderful organisation that Mr. Gooch has carried 
out for our enjoyment. Every moment of the day has 


been most pleasantly spent, and we offer him our very 
heartiest thanks for all he has done for us in making this 
day such a success. 

We are also very much indebted to Mr. Traylen for his 
very great kindness in explaining all the archeological and 


architectural objects of the places we have visited to-day. 
It has really been very interesting to us, and we thank him 
for the great trouble he has been to in adding to our 
enjoyment. 

I ask you to show by your hearty applause how much you 
appreciate Mr. Gooch’s efforts on our behalf. (Applause.) 
Mr. Gooch, I have here a small present which I want you to 
accept as a small appreciation of thanks to you, and I hope 
that it will carry with it that amount of good feeling from 
the members of this Association to you, and that you will 
look back on this day with as much pleasure as we shall 
in the happy recollections which we take away. (Applause.) 

The President then presented Mr. Gooch with a beau- 
tiful silver tankard. 

Mr. Goocu (in reply) said: We have had everything 
on our side to-day. _If it had not been a fine day it would 
have been a non-success. The elements have been very 
good to us. I believe you had a very pleasant drive 
from Birmingham and enjoyed the countryside and I am 
only sorry we have had to have such a hurried view of our 
town. When I proposed and asked you to come at 
Birmingham, I knew perfectly well what the town was, 
and that there was no one who would come here who 
would not be surprised at what we have in Stamford. 
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Mr. Traylen will bear me out that we have not seen one 
quarter of what we could see of interest in Stamford. 
We have taken here and there a place, but if any of the 
members of the Association could spare the time to come 
again, either as private individuals or as an Association, 
both Mr. Traylen and we live shall be only too 
delighted to show you something fresh. IL am very glad 
that the Mayor and Lord Exeter supported us to-day. 
It is an appreciation of what the veterinary surgeon is 
worth to the country when you have the Chief Magistrate 
of the Borough and the land-owner of the whole town, 
practically, associating themselves with us, and if the 
members of the Midland Counties’ Medical Veterinary 
Association have been pleased and instructed, | 
thoroughly satisfied with the little effort that I have put 
into it. I must thank Mr. Traylen for his kindness. He is 
an old comrade of mine ; we used to be in the same tent 


am 


together in the old Volunteers and I was only too delighted 
to find that he could spare the time to come. No one 
knows Stamford — better archwological — or 
architectural point of view than he does. 


from the 


| am much obliged for your kindness and the way in 
which the vote of thanks has been received. I am very 
grateful for this little memento of the occasion and I shall 
treasure it for the associations that it brings of the many 
happy times that I have had with the Midland Counties’ 
Veterinary (Applause). 

Mr. TRAYLEN, also replying said: I thank you very 
much for your kindness and appreciation of the very small 
amount of work that I have had to do this afternoon—-l 
won't call it work, for it is always an extreme pleasure to 
say anything about Stamford and about what we have 
here from an archzeologist’s and antiquarian’s point of view. 

Our connection with the past goes back for a very long 
time. We are one of the five Danish boroughs. Stam- 
ford is one of the special boroughs named so by the Danes. 
We are almost connected with Royalty many times over. 
Charles First stayed at what is now the George Hotel 
on several occasions, and | have told you his connection 
with Stamford where he spent his last night as a free man 
although some have contradicted this. | At the same time 
it is the last place in England where Charles First stayed, 
and he escaped from the house which we showed some 
members of the Association up in Barn Hill. He was then 
delivered up to the Scottish army, taken to London and 
beheaded in Whitehall. The Arms of Stamford, too, are 
made up of the Royal Lions of England presented to 
Stamford by King Edward IV. for the efforts made by 
the Stamford people at the battle which took place just 
outside the town which is known as Loosecoats Field. 
Stamford showed up very well against the Lancastrian 
army which came from the North. We have, too, the 
remains of a castle here where Earl Warren, at that time 
the possessor of a large amount of Jana in the town, lived, 
and he was supposed to be connected with the incident of 
the bull running. Seeing a bull in the middle of the 
meadows being bated by three dogs the Karl kept a close 
watch. ‘The bull escaped, ran through the town, and 
tossed a lot of people which, in those days, was considered 
jolly good fun. Now, he said, “ if you butchers of the 
town will only present one bull to be bated periodically 
I will give you this field as a free meadow to grass your 


Association. 
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cattle.” It is to this day, a free common for grazing cattle. 
It was only about eighty or ninety years ago that this bull 
bating, or bull running, was stopped, and then they had 
to bring the Militia down from London to stop it. Mr. 
Charles Atter, ‘Town Clerk (whose house is the one from 
which Charles First escaped) has the two horns of the 
last bull ever bated in Stamford. 

We had fourteen Churches at one time, and most of the 
Underground Stamford too, 
Under 
my own house we have a crypt dated from the 13th 


sites are still discernable. 
we could keep you occupied for two or three hours. 


Century, which, I am ashamed to say, is at present used for 
storing coal. (Laughter). There are near St. 
Mary’s Hill and in High Street. In the ordinary course 
of my profession we have discovered these crypts and 
passages in many parts of Stamford and we cou'd tind 
quite enough to occupy your interest for two more visits. 
I have been delighted to do what I cou'd to make your 
visit here a success and also for the sake of my old friend, 
Major Gooch. (Applause). 

The party then broke up, returned to the Stamford 
Hotel, where their char-a-banc awaited them, and left 
the town about 6-30. 


others 


STUDENT’S CONTRIBUTION. 


Mastitis in Shorthorn Cow.* 
By A. J. Kennepy, Edinburgh. 


Hisrory. Milk of right fore quarter slightly thick in 
morning, although cow gave her usual quantity. At 
milking time, 6 p.m., she refused her food and I examined 
her at that time, when at another case on the same farm. 

Symproms.-— Restlessness, slight dyspnaa. Pulse full 
and rather soft, warm extremities, temp. 108°F. Mucous 
membranes slightly injected. 

Affected quarter very slightly hard. Secretion yellowish 
but only slightly abnormal. 

DiaGnosis.— Mastitis with secondary general symptoms. 

Prognosts.—-Unfavourable. 

TREATMENT.—-General— Isolation, drenching with half 
a pound of saline purgative. Spts. etheris nit., nux 
vomica and formalin and turpentiife left for administration 
by the attendant. Clothing the animal suitably. 

Local— Stimulating ointment to the udder, and frequent 
stripping. Injection of a polyvalent anti-mastitis vaccine. 


2np Day. 


Symproms.— Next morning at 10 a.m. she Was moving 
and tossing restlessly, with slightly laboured respirations. 
Pulse weak, Temp. 1054°, Conjunctiva injected. 

The other quarter on the affected side was secreting 
yellow pus-like milk. The first infected quarter was very 
hard and swollen. It had changed to a deep blue gangren- 
ous colour round the teat, which we amputated to provide 
drainage. However, only a small quantity of dark blood 
came away, even with continued fomentations. An 
injection of strychnine was given. 

7 P.M. 

Symproms.-Condition no better, 
weak, Temp. 107°. Conjunctiva dull red. 
eaten all day. 


dyspnea, Pulse 
She had not 


* Case submitted for award under the N.V.M.A. Clinical Prize 
Scheme for Students. 
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TREATMENT.—It was decided to amputate the udder. 
The animal was cast and chloroform carefully administered 
owing to her weak condition. 

Operation. ‘The two quarters were removed in layers, 
from the septum. The tissue was as much as possible 
taken away by hand. 

The larger arteries were ligatured or gripped by artery 
forceps as they were encountered. Finally, the gland 
tissue was completely stripped away, and the cavity 
washed out with H,O,, dusted with iodoform, and packed 
with cotton wool. Only about a quart or two of blood 
was lost. The gland was decidedly gangrenous for an 
inch under the skin. Inwards it was at first full of pus, 
and then became almost normal towards its point of 
attachment. 


3RD Day, 9 A.M. 


Appearance was better than expected. Temp. 104°5°. 
The pulse was, however, exceedingly weak. 

The cow lay all day gradually becoming weaker, and 
succumbed during the night. The operation was never- 
theless justifiable as the large, toxin-manufacturing 
gland was removed with comparatively little shock. 


COMMENT. 


Mastitis in cattle is a disease of very great economic 
importance. It is generally agreed that the causes are—- 
(1) predisposing, due to lack of resistance, ¢.g., pyometra, 
auto-intoxication, chill, or (2) the leaving of milk in the 
udder. 

Of these I believe that the second is by far the more 
important cause. When employed as a milk recorder, 
I had the opportunity of learning every detail of manage- 
ment and milking in some twenty dairy herds, over a 
period of two years, and made a note of every case of 
mastitis. The feeding and management in the district 
did not vary widely. but there were great differences in the 
efficiency of the milkers. It was very striking how herds 
which were quickly and thoroughly milked had almost 
complete freedom from mastitis. It was equally striking 
how carelessly milked heras had a large incidence of the 
disease. 


I failed to draw any conclusions from the cleanliness ' 


and ventilation of the cowshed, the amount of concentrates 
fed to the cows, and the breed of the animals, but the 
efficiency of milking was directly proportional to the 
prevalence of mastitis. 

The invading organisms are many and, it is possible, 
may vary in different districts and at different seasons of 
the year. As to treatment, the practitioner, called in to 
treat a case, must start that treatment at once. The 
different associated organisms presumably vary in their 
virulence. One organism may cause a slight local reaction; 
another may bring about a fatal termination. To identify 
the causal organism, special training in bacteriological 
technique, preparation of cultures and elaborate staining 
methods may be necessary, while time will certainly be lost. 

It would be very helpful to the practitioner. if researchers 
could furnish him with (1) information as to constitutional 
symptoms, associated with the different causal organisms ; 
(2) a full description of the naked-eye changes in the udder 
and the milk, which would enable him to identify the 
organisms (perhaps this is impossible owing to the varia- 
tions in the resistance of difterent animals). A syndrome 
of naked-eye symptoms has been noticed in some out- 
breaks of streptococcal mastitis and possibly could be 
recorded for other types of infection. The existing records 
of foreign and British workers might furnish the informa- 
tion, although it is likely that the kinds of mastitis vary in 
different countries, and even in different localities. 

At present the practitioner must treat the symptoms 
of a case as they arise. A seemingly trivial case may 
rapidly progress beyond treatment. A great step forward 


would be made if symptoms could be anticipated, and 
certainly the economic importance of the disease calls 
for investigation. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Sept. 12-17th—N.V.M.A. Congress at Torquay (Sept. 
12th — Committee and Council Meet- 
ings). 

13th— Business Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division at the Town Hall, Torquay. 

22nd, 23rd.—Examination at R.C.V.S. 
Jubilee Memorial Bursary. 


Sept. 


Sept. for 


Oct. 5th—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
Oct. 6th—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
Oct. 7th —R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 


Between September 12th and 17th, all communica- 
tions for the Local Secretary of the Provisional 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. R. Barons 
Nelder, M.R.C.V.S., Local Secretary, N.V.M.A. 
Congress, Torbay Hotel, Torquay. 


Royal Veterinary College Appointments. 


At a meeting of the General Purposes Committee of 
the Governors of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, London, held on Friday, September 
2nd, Mr. E. M. Crookshank, the Senior Vice-President, 
in the Chair, Major F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S., F.R.5.E., was appointed Principal of the 
College, in succession to Sir John M’Fadyean, M.B., 
B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., L.L.D. At the same meeting, 
Captain F. C. Minett, M.B.E., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., was 
appointed Director of the Research Institute in 
Animal Pathology, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The appointment of Professor of Pathology has 
not yet been made. 


PERSONAL. 

Appointments.—-The Linlithgow County Council have 
appointed Mr. 8. G. Abbott, M.R.C.V.8., D.V.S.M., Chief 
Veterinary Officer for the West Lothian. Mr. Abbott 
has been the Assistant Veterinary Officer to the Corporation 
of Sheffield for the past eighteen months. 


The following is included among the appointments that 
have been made by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
during the month ended 3lst August, 1927. 

Name. Appointment. Colony. 
Mr. J. H. B. Best, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Officer, Nigeria. 


Foor-aAnp-MoutH DISEASE. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed 
last week by the Ministry of Agriculture at Kempston, 
near Bedford. The usual restrictions were applied to an 
area of 15 miles radius round the infected premises. 


The Times of Tuesday last stated :— 
‘Forthcoming agricultural shows in Glamorgan, 
including the Vale of Glamorgan Show at Cowbridge, 
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other forms of treatment. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, 


The Vaccine Treatment of Follicular Mange, 
Interdigital Abscesses, etc., in Dogs. 


HE Staphylococcus albus is always found in the pus from follicular mange, 
sarcoptic mange, interdigital cysts, eczema, furunculosis, canker of the 
ear and other external affections; and it is frequently associated with 

Staphylococcus aureus and Streptococcus pyogenes. 


In all of these conditions, treatment with Staphylococcus - Streptococcus 
Bacterin (Canine), P., D. & Co. has proved of value as an auxiliary to 


Local antisepsis and cleanliness should be secured by opening and 
draining pus pockets and sinuses and frequently treating all exposed surfaces 
with germicides or parasiticides, as the case demands, for the purpose of 
exterminating the etiological factor of the primary affection. 


Staphylococcus-Streptococcus 
Bacterin (Canine), p. D. & Co. 


Each c.c. contains 200 million 
Staphylococcus albus (Canine) ; 200 million Staphylococcus aureus 
(Canine) ; and 100 million Streptococcus (Canine). Supplied in vials of 10 c.c. 


50 BEAK SFREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


| To assist necessitous and deserv- 


ing Veterinary Surgeons, or their 
widows and orphans. 
More than £1,000 is annually 
spent in this work of charity. 
Subscriptions, Donations and 
Legacies earnestly solicited. 


| Minimum Membership Subscription, 10/6 
per annum. 


Remittances should be made payable to 
“The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund,” 
and addressed to the Secretary, at 10 Red 


Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
| 


— 


INTRADERMAL 
INJECTIONS. 


The D.M. Co.’s 
Washerless Syringe 


is the most reliable. 
Price “tht 23 /. 


In metal box, with 
en needles and 


3 nozzles, 30) 


LASTS 

for Years 

in Perfect 
Order. 


The Screw regulates 
exact injection. 


Glass 
Barrel. 


Capacity 
1 

graduated 
in tenths. 


Leakage impossible. 
Light and easy to 
handle: 
Sterilisation simple. 


The DENTAL MFG. 
COMPANY LTD., 


Sole Agents for Waite's “Local.” 
Alston House, 
Newman Street, 


LONDON, W.1. 


Syringe Needles 
for all purposes. 
Vet. Dental Outfits. 


Ilustrations on request. 
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which is the largest one-day show in South Wales, will 
probably have to be cancelled owing to the existence of 
foot-and-mouth disease on a farm in Llangeinor. The 
police have prohibited the removal of cattle within a ten- 
miles radius. The Vale of Glamorgan Show is fixed for 
September 14th, and among the entries are four heifers 
from the King’s stockyard. 

‘* A reassuring report was issued by the emergency office 
of the Ministry of Agriculture at Bedford yesterday in 
regard to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease at 
Kempston. No further cases have occurred, and inquiries 
show that any spread of the disease is now unlikely. It 
has been definitely ascertained that no sheep sold at 
Bedford Sheep Fair last week had been in contact with 
others from the farm where the outbreak occurred. 
Bedford Cattle Market has been closed for 28 days from 
the date of the outbreak.” 


R.C.V.S. Oprrvary. 


Withens Lane, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
Ist June, 1899. Died, 31st 


FARRAR, Charles, 
Graduated, Edinburgh, 
August, 1927. 

Taytor, Alexander, M.A., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Graduated, 29th May, 1905, Edinburgh. Fellowship, 
10th May, 1919. Died, 12th July, 1927. 


On 22nd August, at Southsea, to Mona, wife of Major 
F. J. Andrews, B.Sc., R.A.V.C., a daughter. 


ArMyY Horses For HUNTING IN INDIA. 


The Government of India has given approval for the use 
of Army horses by British Officers and other ranks for 
pig-sticking and hunting. This concession is granted for 
one year, when the position will be reviewed. Public 
funds are not to bear any part of the expense involved, 
and the horses are to be insured. Horses are lent for polo, 
and the addition of hunting and pig-sticking will increase 
efficiency in riding, as well as providing recreation. 


** TRKSOME SHEEP ScaB REGULATIONS.” 


Under the above heading, The Field of August 18th 
says :—‘* Farmers concerned with the sheep trade will 
agree with the chairman of the Wiltshire Agricultural 
Committee in his declaration that the present sheep scab 
regulations are irksome and unnecessary to trade. It 
would certainly seem desirable that the existing barriers 
between county and county should be done away with 
and that one effective sheep dipping policy should be 
enforced throughout the country, so that there need be 
no difficulty in transferring sheep from one area to another. 
The case of Wiltshire was quoted as an instance of the 
hindrance to trade caused by the lack of uniform regula- 
tions. Wiltshire belongs to the Midland group of counties 
for the purpose of dipping regulations against sheep scab 
and sheep can be moved freely within this large area, but 
the neighbouring counties of Somerset and Dorset do not 
belong to the group and this involves the double dipping 
of any sheep that are sent across the county boundaries 
from Wiltshire. Surely the time has long passed when 
local authorities should be allowed to exercise regulations 
of their own in this matter. The Ministry of Agriculture 


has, we know, had the whole question under review and 
it is much to be hoped that measures to enforce uniform 
regulations against the spread of sheep scab will not be 


long delayed.” 


Notanda. 


Bellini’s ducts (the excretory ducts of the kidneys) take 
their name from Lorenzo Bellini (1643—1704), Italian 
physician and anatomist, born at Florence. At the age 
of 20 he had already described the ducts known by his 
name. 


Colica pictonum, or lead colic, was called Devonshire 
colic. Derbyshire neck was a colloquial name for goitre 
in certain parts of England. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, famous novelist, is a physician, 
M.B. of Edinburgh University in 1881, and M.D. in 1885, 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassador to the 
United States, is also a physician. 

As a disiinct vocation dentistry is first alluded to by 
Herodotus (500 B.C.). There are evidences that at an 
earlier date the Egyptians and Hindus attempted to 
replace lost teeth by attaching wood or ivory substitutes 
to adjacent sound teeth by means of wires or threads. 

The “ boils” which were one of the plagues in Egypt, 
as mentioned in the Old Testament, were apparently the 
bubonic plague. 

The Wolffian Body (the mesonephros or primivive 
kidney) gets its name from Caspar Freidrich Wolfi (1733— 
1794), German anatomist and physiologist, who is generally 
considered to be the founder of modern embryology. 

H.K. 


The September number of Spillers Dog and Poultry Journal is of 
more than usual interest in that it makes reference to the forthcoming 
Royal Veterinary College Championship Dog Show, in aid of the Re- 
construction Fund, as already announced in our columns, in addition 
to benching and feeding the Show, Spillers offer a Gold Cup, value 
Fifty Guineas, for the best Dog or Bitch. 

A copy will be sent to any of our readers who make application to 
Spillers Victoria Foods, 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

The firm are benching and feeding the following shows during the 
present month :— 

lst, Market Drayton and District Canine Society Show; Aber- 
gavenny Horse Show—Dog Section ; 3rd, Liverpool Members’ Show ; 
Alnwick and District Canine Show; 7th, East Dereham Dog Show; 
Dundee Show; 14th and 15th, Jersey Dog Club Show; 21st, Cardiff 
Canine Society Show; Northumberland and Durham Show; 24th, 
a Fox Terrier Show: 29th and 30th, Kennel Club Champion- 
ship 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


Heel Bug in Racing Stables. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Will any member of the profession, practising 
amongst racing stables, kindly give a brief description of 
the above ? Personally, I do not recognise the condition 
under this name.—Yours faithfully, F. Stewart Propyn. 
Greenhill, Harrow, August 3lst, 1927. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the Lancashire Division, from 
Mr. J. Spruell, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Mr. R. L. higgins, Major H. 
Kirk, Mr. E. Morgan, Lieut.-Col. H. T. Kyan,and Lieut.- 
Col. P. fauvrin Marett. 


